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WO FU SSU (Sleeping Buddha Temple) 


ridges shadows kneel 
low the sunset’s gaze, 
While Nature’s vesper voices chant 
Soft symphonies of praise. 
- Within the Buddha sleeps, nor hears 
The litanies they raise. 


A breeze within the dark’ning grove 
Intones an evening hymn ; 

The cedars bend their feathery boughs 
Like praying cherubim. 

But Buddha sleeps oblivious 
Within the temple dim, 


Three yellow, shaven, pallid priests 
The fragrant incense light 
Before their slumb’ring deity, 
And, sleepy, prayers recite ; 
Then close the heavy temple doors, 
And lock them for the night. 


An old man lives below the bill 
Who whispered once to me— 

‘* The Buddha’s been a long time dead ; 
Some are too blind to see.’’ 

Nor have the yellow priests rebuked 
Such bold impiety. 


E. MCNEILL Pore#at, Jr. 
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Editorial 

On Monday, November 8, 1920, an emergency 
committee met in the office of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee to consider a cablegram from the Com- | 
mittee of Reference and Counsel, New York, asking whether 
steps should be taken by American Mission Boards to secure 
help for the famine from Christians in America. In response 
to this request generous help was urged in view of the greatness 
of the need. It was suggested that the Mission Boards in 
America appoint a committee to determine as to the distribution 
of such sums among famine relief agencies in China. This 
action was approved by the China Council of the Presbyterian 
Church. In connection with this prospect of added funds there 
is in evidence a demand for missionaries to be set apart to assist 
in the distribution. This need should also be at once taken 
under advisement by missionaries and missions, Bad as the 
situation is now it will be infinitely worse as spring approaches. 
We are quite sure that there will be ready response to this 
need for help in distribution. The appalling character of the 

need is evident to all. | 


The Famine. 
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aie Wane In the China Christian Advocate for November, 
Te ig 1920, a very fair statement with regard to the 
; Bible Union Movement is given. Inasmuch — 
as this was written by one of its members we are glad to 
reproduce it in part : | 
‘In regard to the Bible Union Movement which was started 
at Kuling, some things must be said. In the first plece, as to 
the movement itself, it is rather a three-sided than a two-sided 
question—there are those who favor it ; there are those who doubt 
the wisdom of it; and there are those who are entirely opposed to 
it. But as to the object of the movement there are, I suppose, only 
two sides to it, or rather two parties concerned with it, namely, on 
the one hand, those who wish to preserve the Bible and the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity from what they consider to 
be the errors of modern destructive criticism, and on the other 
hand there are those who believe that the careful study of the 
Bible in more recent years shows that some of the views held by 
so-called conservatives are untenable and, being erroneous, should 
not be taught to either the Chinese or anybody else.’’ 


In discussing the question, the writer states that credit 
must be given, ‘‘each side to the other, for integrity, honesty 
of purpose, and a sincere desire to know the truth and follow it. 
Cool-headed and fair-minded acknowledgment of the truth that 
may be held by the opposite side is necessary if we are to get 
anywhere in our controversy.’’ And in conclusion the writer 
urges that ‘‘ whilst we are to contend earnestly for the faith, 
let us hold the truth in love, showing the utmost deference to 
opposing opinions and avoiding all acrimony and bitterness as 
tending to grieve the spirit of Christ and injure the cause for 
which we are giving our lives in this country.” 

On the 12th of August, 1920,. there 

assembled in Geneva, Switzerland, re- 
|  presentatives of eighty churches and forty 
countries to hold the Preliminary World Conference on 
Faith and Order. This was the result of ten years’ corre- 
spondence and work. Bishop Brent, who was elected President, 
said, ‘‘ that the conference was gathered in an effort for unity, 
not primarily for reunion and certainly not for uniformity.”’ 
One vital question raised was: Is there such a thing in 
Christendom as a necessary and authoritative creed? It was 
decided to appoint an Executive Committee to consist of 
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approximately forty members. This Continuation Committee 
is to secure the proper consideration and discussion of the 
following topics: ‘The Church and the Nature of the United 
Church’? and ‘* What is the Place of the Bible and a Creed in 
relation to Reunion ?’’ It was proposed as an immediate aim 
_ of this committee to secure among the various communions the 
acceptance of the following principles of action: ‘That 
while securing full Christian freedom it should be recognized 
that, in order to preserve mutual respect and brotherly relations, 
there should be no endeavor on the part of any communion to 
detach from their cwn fellowship members of another com- 
munion.’’ A communication was presented from the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, inviting the World Conference on Faith and 
Order to hold the final conference in that city. | 
The report from which we have quoted is found in Zhe 
Living Church of September 25th, 1920. The report com- 
mences by saying, ‘‘ Not since the eleventh century, when the 
formal schism of East and West took place, has there been: 
such a meeting of Christian communions’’ as this. This is 
another phase of the movement for Christian unity that is 
making itself felt and though none may be ready to prophesy 
just what it may do, uo broad-minded Christian can fail to 
recognize that it has an extreme significance for the future of 
Christendom. Undoubtedly the great issue of such a conference 
is Authority versus Freedom. If these two principles can be 
worked together then tremendous progress will be made in the 
promotion of Christian unity. 
* * 
Two problems of Christian work in China 
a ion stand out ; first, that of the assimilation of 
Christianity, and second, the co-ordination 
of Christian forces or Christian unity. These are problems of 
relationships and both are of wide significance, difficult and 
imperative! The second is the principal feature in the 
achievement of the first. The power of Christianity to bring 
about vital union between God and man cannot be demonstrated 
unless there is a measure of visible unity between those who 
serve God. The unifying power of the brain is seen in the 
co-ordinated working of the body, The keynote of the coming 
National Christian Conference will be the assimilation of 
Christianity by Chinese life and thought. This Conference 
will formally mark the entry of Christianity in China into the 
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period of its naturalization. On the details of achieving this 
there are many opinions: on its importance, there can be only 
one. For the Chinese Church it means the necessity of 
presenting the Christian message in Chinese terms and making 
this message and the resulting Christian life real to China. 
For the mission forces it is a problem of adjustment. For the 
whole Christian movement in China, irrespective of East or 
West, it involves a supreme effort of understanding. How can 
the National Christian Conference best help to naturalize 
Christianity in China? That is the question for long and 
careful study. In our ‘‘ Book Table’’ there is a review of 
‘¢ West and East’? by Edward Caldwell Moore, President of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
We know of no better way to clarify the process of assimilation 
than a study of this book. It is a sane, comprehensive, 
analytical and balanced discussion of those critical questions 
arising out of the world-wide expansion of Christianity. In 
the author’s judgment the new ideal of this era of world-wide 
Christian work is that of assimilation. His theme is the need 
of East and West for each other stated in terms of Christianity. _ 
His thesis is that Christianity is the faith that has gone farther 
than any other in adjustment to the civilizations—more or less 
cherished—in the lands into which it has expanded. A vast 
mass of information is back of the book: it is a summary of 
the best thinking on Christianity in non-Christian lands. To 
read this book is to understand better how Christianity looks to 
those to whom it is offered. For Christian work in China this 
book is very timely. Stations during the winter and Mission 
Conferences next summer might profitably study it. For, in 
view of the future of Christian work in China, we need just 
now to proceed not as protagonists of this or that approach, or 
method, or interpretation, but with a sincere desire to under- 
stand together the future task of Christianity in China. When 
we together understand the problem there will still be ample 
_ scope for endless variety in method. A study of this book 
would be a fitting preparation for the National Christian Con- 
ference. 
* * 
On Friday, November 26th, the Christian 
ae Literature Society held its 33rd annual 
meeting. As usual, there was a good 
attendance and much suggestive information on things Chinese 
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as seen from the viewpoint of the place and need of Christian 
literature in China. The annual report shows briefly the 
‘increasing momentum of the Chinese awakening,’’ the 
increase of literacy and the consequent growing demands upon 
a decreased staff. That the Society attempts to meet new 
conditions is seen in the publication of phonetic booklets with 
Chinese characters in parallel columns, in the appearance of its 
articles. in 185 issues of secular daily papers and in an increased 
participation of the Chinese in directing the work of the 
Society. Dr. C. T. Wang and Dr. T. W. Kwo are honorary 
Vice-Presidents of this Society and Mr. David Z. T. Yui, 
General Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., the Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. In addition, there are plans on foot to 
have a Chinese Associate General Secretary. In his speech, 
Mr. David Z. T. Yui emphasized the need of securing Chinese 
Christian writers who will undertake the presentation of the 
fundamental truths of Christianity to China. He also pointed 
out that while the phonetic will have a wide scope of useful- 
ness, it is not intended that it should take the place of the 
Chinese character but rather lead to a wider knowledge thereof. 
The report further shows an encouraging response to the appeal 
for $30,000 Mex. for a Timothy Richard Memorial; up to 
date 250 individuals have subscribed approximately $17,000. 
Dr. D. MacGillivray, who has been acting General Secretary, 
has been elected General Secretary. The principal speech of 
the evening was made by Bishop Lambuth, who analyzed the 
ueed for literature by showing its relationship to the leaders, 
the common people and the children of China. He pointed 
out the imperative necessity of the Christian forces getting 
oriented to the Renaissance now in process and the importance 
of a new study of present-day conditions in China. He suggested 
a series of present-day tracts on such subjects as opium, 
Bolshevism, social vice, good government, and other pertinent 
social problems. Mr. Isaac Mason, on behalf of the staff, 
pointed out that while there are six hundred titles in the 
Society’s catalogue, new works are in great demand and new 
workers very much needed. One or two of the speakers made 
reference to the necessity of having Foreign Mission Boards 
make grants to the work of the Society. | 
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Devotional Reading 


‘*LAUNCH OUT INTO THE DEEP, AND LET DOWN YOUR NETS FOR A 
DRAUGHT.”’ Luke 5:4. 


‘* FEAR NOT, FROM HENCKFORTH THOU SHALT CATCH MEN,”’ Luke 5:10. 


The connection in Jesus’ mind between the multitudes of people on the 
shore and the multitude of fishes just caught by Peter and Andrew, with 
the help of James and John, was very evident. ‘“ Zhou shalt catch men.’ 
The disciples had been given an object lesson they could never forget. From 
henceforth they were to ‘‘catch men in multitudes’’ as they had caught the 
fishes, And to do it they were to ‘‘/aunch out into the deep.” 

That last is a hard clause, It is a call to uttermost devotion. For each 
soul it has a different signification. Whether it means to give up this, or to 
begin to do that, depends on our previous soul-history, and the call of the 
Holy Spirit to our individual hearts, But it means for every one of us that 
we must leave the shallows, 

There is a lure about the shallows, Too much ease, too much leisure, too 
good food, too much pleasant social intercourse, too many self-made plans, 
too little self-denial. These may be the shallows in my life. For you there 
may be other things just as insidious, just as deadening to the growth of 
the soul, just as paralyzing to the prayer life. But I must leave the 
shallows, and you must leave the shallows, whatever they may be. Without 
absolute sacrifice of self, nothing can be accomplished, We must “launch 
out into the deep,’’ It is our Master’s command, 

“* Into the deep.”’ It is a call to lay hold on the uttermost resources of 
God, For the supreme work of saving men we need the supreme power of a 
_wonder-working God. All about us are suffering, despairing, dying souls. 
It may be that no other human being stands as near them as you, and as I. 
We, and we alone, can and must help them. But we are living in the 
shallows. Our daily supply of God’s power-is so small that it barely 
suffices to carry us on from day today. We musi launch out into the deepest 

ks. We must lay hold on the measured resources of our great God, 
who has called us to be fishers of men, multitudes of men, as there were 
multitudes of fishes, ‘‘ Till the nets brake.” Till the fishermen in neigh- 
boring boats had to be called in to help. The contagion of God’s Spirit 
spreading from us to our fellow workers, leading them, too, ‘‘to undertake 
great things for God,”’ and to lay hold with us on His mighty arm. 

What is the hardest thing for most of us to do? To pray. To stop 
planning, to stop working, to be still. To be still before God, empty before 
God, lying on the face of one’s soul before God. There is no other way to 
fathom the depths of God’s power or to draw down the i: finite resources of 
God for the infinite needs of the world. 

Pray. It is God who will work, but we must let loose the forces of God 
through prayer. We must leave the shallows, where the sun is shining and 
the water is warm, and launch out into the deep. Out and out and out, till 
self is left behind, till the distracting voices of the shore can be no longer 
heard, till our little soul-craft is left helpless of self on the great ocean of 
God’s power. Our extremity will then be God’s opportunity. God is waiting 
to work a mighty work through us, But while we stay in the shallows He 
is We must /aunch out into the deep !'’—Mrs, Cuas, OGILviE. 


a been written out of deep sorrow and is printed here in 
the fame that the testimony and appeal of the writer will be inspirational to 


many EDITOR. 


Contributed Articles 


Present Aim of Christian Missions in China 
A Symposium 


meHE aim of mission work is to give the Gospel to all men; 
to win worshippers of the living God by faith in and 
service of Jesus as Saviour from sin ; and to establish 
. His Church, indigenous, self-sustained and able to 
achieve its divine purpose.—Gxro, L. GreLwicks, P. N. 


The aim of missions in China is the salvation of the 
Chinese. Salvation, however, must be conceived in broad 
terms. Rightly understood it implies the meeting of man’s 
every need, material and spiritual alike. Our task is therefore 
to aid in the establishment of a Christian social order i in China, 
—W. D. Mirus, Y. M. C, A. 


The complete incorporation of China into the Kingdom of 
God. This can and will be effected in time by Jesus Christ, 
aud by Him only, working through the Church, the members 
of His body. When we have learned really to seek that first, 
the Kingdom of God will come with power.—Gro. DoucLas, 
U. F. S. 


The aim of missions remains the same for all ages, viz., 
to turn individuals from idols to serve the living and true God, 
and to wait for His Son from Heaven. What is necessary at 
this time is to secure that the resources in the Chinese Church 
shall be fully utilized to this end.—R. Hocsgn, C. I. M. 


In China at this time there isa great need, and a great 
opportunity, for the wide preaching of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus, as a Saviour from sin. To do this, and to help the 
Chinese Church to see their wonderful opportunity to win their 
own people to Jesus Christ, should be our aim. —Manoarer 
Kine, I. M. 


The present aim of missions in China is to permeate China 
with the Spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ. This, most of 


Norm.—Readers of the REconpER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
published in these pages. 
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us believe, must be done through the Chinese. Therefore our 
immediate aim is to develop and train Chinese leaders who shall 
reach their own people for Christ and shall build up the 
Christian Church as a force in the community.—EDITH WELILs, 
Y. W. C. A. 


To make ‘‘Jesus Christ, and Him crucified’? known as 
‘‘ wisdom from God, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion.”” To ‘‘persuade men”’ to ‘‘repent and turn to God and 
do works meet for repentance.’’ To ‘‘edify the body of 
Christ’’ by ‘‘the ministration of the Spirit,’’ so as to “present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus’’ His coming.’’—Cart 


F. Brom, C. I. M.. 


The appropriate aim of mission work in China at this time 
is (1) an intelligible presentation of the Gospel to every 
individual, necessitating the effective occupation of the still 
unreached parts of the field, and (2) the gradual withdrawal 
of foreign support, with a view to the development of a 
self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating Chinese 
Church.—F, C. H. Dreygr, C. I. M. 


The present aim of missions in China should be (1) to 
develop tocal leadership, even at a certain cost, in the 
churches ; (2) to enlarge and improve. plans of education asa 
preparation for the reception of Christian principles; (3) to 
present Christianity not only, or chiefly, as a means of making 
China unified and strong, but also to make the Chinese people 
better and purer men aud women for the Kingdom of God. -- 
Y. C. Mz, Tsing Hua College. 


The aim varies with the individual or mission. Present- 
day conditions demand that’ more responsibility be put upon 
Chinese. We should aim to secure genuinely converted, 
regenerated, consecrated, trained Chinese, and then, even more 
rapidly than they are ready and equal to it, put respousibility 
upon them. We inspire confidence in ourselves, in our message, 
and in our Lord by trusting the Chinese.—R. E. —— 
S. B. C. 


In general: To interpret for China the ideal of social 
_ justice found in the Kingdom Jesus preached and to work hard 
for that ideal. In particular: (1) To support all measures 
toward the abolition of poverty in China; (2) to win more 
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Chinese individuals and families to Christian love, hope, and 
faith, which are fundamental to all else; (3) to stand before 


China as a sign that there is brotherly regard between nations. 
—C. F. Remer, P. E. 


Every mission in China to-day should have in operation 
a thoroughly Christian (1) zwdividual and (2) definite social 
program ; it should minister to the whole man—body, mind 
and spirit ; its major emphasis should be placed upon the youth 
of the land and because there is more potentiality in a square 
inch of the upper classes than in a square mile of the masses 
special efforts should be made to reach this heretofore neglected 
group iu the desperate search for native leadership.—FRANK 

B. Lenz, Y. M. C. A. 


Why the ‘‘ present’? aim? Missions have always had but 
oue aim; ‘‘Go.... make disciples of a// the nations.. 
teaching them to all things whatsoever I commanded.” 
That means the setting up of the reign of Jesus Christ in 
China; the working forward toward the acknowledgement of 
his lordship in all the aspects of China’s life. Our Methodists, 
in their Peking Program Statement Conference, phrased this 
task as ‘‘ moulding and mastering the civilization of China for 
Jesus Christ.’ I think that covers the ground.—Pavut Hurcu- 
INSON, M. E. F. B. 


Changing conditions, in some cases, necessitate modification 
of method, but not of aim. I do not believe that the present 
aim of missions in China differs at all from what has ever been 
the true aim of the Christian missionary ; viz., to bring men to 
an intelligent understanding of, and acceptance of, the Way of 
Salvation through faith in Christ’s sacrificial atonement ; and 
to encourage and counsel such believers in their individual and 
group efforts to appropriate and propagate Christian truth with 
a constantly diminishing dependence on foreign resources.— 
WALTER R. WILLIAMS, A. F. O. 


The aim of Christian missions in China now should be (1) 
to secure spiritual, educated, aud able missionaries ; (2) to train 
native leaders up to the level of missionaries in trust, position, 
authority, remuneration, and responsibility; (3) to raise the 
moral character of all Christians in China, socializing their 
thinking and activities, and (4) to evangelize the educated and 
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influential people who are reshaping the thought life and 
determining the character of the Chinese C. Cxao, 


Soochow University. 
To plant a living Church, self-propagating, self-supporting, 


and self-governing. To serve the Church by training its 


leaders, co-operating with them in sacrificial service, seeking 
always to give them the just place, keeping them in touch with 
world movements, intellectual, moral, and social, and so saving 
them from parochialism. 


To serve the Chinese by giving them the Gospel ; by 
co-operating with them in movements for their bodily, intel- 
lectual, moral, and social well being ; giving them a vital link 
with what is best in the west, and saving them from a narrow 
nationalism.—W. MACNAvuGHTAN, U. F. S. 


‘The Church is the building, while the mission is the 
scaffolding, so goes the saying. The scaffolding has its use, 
but it should never take the place of the building. And it is 
just as much a mistake for the scaffolding to replace the 
building, as for the scaffolding not to ‘help build at all.” 
So the purpose of the Christian mission in China ought to 
be :— 

(1) To rapidly build up the Chinese Church 
» 99 one Chinese Church (because 
we do not want a divided Church) 

Through (1) showing forth Christ’s spirit, generosity, 
readiness to help, self-sacrifice, etc., and (2) training of Chinese 
leaders.—Hst Pao Curmn, Y. M. C. A. 


The present aim of missions in China should be to 
develop an indigenous Chinese Church that is self-supporting, 
self-governing, and self-propagating by the following efforts : 

(1) By presenting to the Chinese people the real Gospel 
of Christ and not its Western traditions, ceremonies or even 
creeds; (2) by bringing the best type of Western Christian 
leadership in close contact with the Chinese Church; (3) by 
training strong and adequate Chinese leadership for the 
Chinese Church; (4) by uniting all mission forces in common 

- action to win China for Christ. 
S. C. Lzune, Y. M. C. A. 


The ideal aim of Christian missions in China to-day should 


‘be to interpret a Christlike God as related to each individual 
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life and to China’s group relationships (whether family, civic, 
national, or international), 


Under this aim there are certain well defined goals which 
each missionary should set for himself : 


First :—So to incarnate the spirit of Jesus Christ that his 
own life may stand the inevitabie test of being the ultimate 
proof of Christ’s transforming power. 

_ Second :—So to infuse all his group relationships with the 
spirit resulting from this personal relationship with Christ as 
to prove that His plan for the Kingdom of God is a workable 
thing. 

; Third :—So to concentrate, in method, upon developing 
Chinese leadership as to look to rendering himself and his 
mission dispensable. 


Grace Coppock, Y. W. C. A. 


The present aim of missions in China should be, first of 
all, to preach the Gospel as the only means for saving the 
individual, and for developing Christian character. The 
Church still believes that there is no other name but the name 
of Christ whereby men must be saved. It holds firmly to the 
supremacy of eternal life and its ultimate aim is to bring men 
to such a knowledge of Jesus Christ as will result in a saving 
faith and in a consecrated life of sacrificial service. It should 
seek to secure the consecration of all of the individual—body, 
soul, and all that he has—time, talents, possessions, in the task 
of saving China and the world for Christ. With this aim in 
view mission work in China should seek to make the Church 
become a centre and source of that Christlike effort which has 
for its end the salvation of the soul, the alleviation of human 
sorrow and suffering, the moral, social, and spiritual elevation 
of man, and the making of the world a better and — | 
place, to live and love and labor in. 


The aim of missions is the complete realization of the will 
of God in the. life of the individual, the nation, the world. It 
has an individual emphasis, and it has also social emphasis, for 
the Kingdom of God is made up of individuals who through a 
saving faith in Christ and sacrificial devotion to the aims and 
ideals of Christ have united into a society for the service of all 
who suffer or are in need. —DonaLpD W. RicHARDSON, P. S. 
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Christianity and the Material Advance of China 


J. E. BAKER* 
present generation of Peking has seen the change 


veyance. Then came the automobile, and now we 

have the airplane. It was almost fifty years after the 
first railway was in operation in England and in America, that 
one was built in China. And that railway, the Taotai of 
Shanghai tore up and dumped its materials on the beach of 
Formosa. But Chinese bought their first automobiles less than 
tweuty years after they became a success elsewhere, and a few 
weeks ago we had the beginnings of an airplane mail route 
started in China less than five years after the first of the sort in 
Europe. Fifty, twenty and five :—iu material progress China _ 


_is catching up with the rest of the world ! 


In matters of thought China is changing also. There was 
a time when no young mau of good family would take as wile 
a girl whose feet had not been so crippled that she hobbled 


‘about only with pain and rarely left her own courtyard. To- 


day, so I am told, a bound-foot girl suffers a heavy discount on 
the matrimonial market. Only a year or so ago, there was 
nothing to read in Chinese print that was not of the old stilted 
literary style, which requires so many years to master that only 
about four per cent of your people are able to read it. To-day 


some scores of magazines and newspapers are being printed in 


the ‘“‘pai hua’’ or common spoken language, by which it is 
possible for ordinary men to gain ideas from the printed page. 

Your script is also under serious review. China at last 
feels a need for speed. Why consume the precious time of 
youth in memorizing four thousand characters, when forty will 
open up every realm of knowledge just as well? This is the 
new view. 

But more especially, China is ee in her ideas of 
social values. The old hierarchy of society put the scholar 
first, the farmer second, the merchant third, and the soldier 
last. Now what do we see? Almost a complete reversal. 
Everywhere, we see the soldier in places of authority. The 
scholar, if placed in office at all, is the mere puppet, tool, 
accomplice of some military leader. When China’s brainy 


* Delivered as an address at the North China Y. M. C. A. Student Con- 
ference held at Wofossu, Peking, June 30-July 5, 1920. 
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men were in power, other nations might out-fight China, but 
they did not out-wit her. 

Now the changes in forms of locomotion, educational 
theories and social values in China, are being matched by the 
changes in Chinese industry and commerce. At the beginning 
of the Great War, China was manufacturing very little of the 
cotton goods which she consumed. By 1918, according to the 
customs returns, she was manufacturing fully a third of her 
needs, Cotton spinning machinery now on order will bring the _ 
capacity of cotton mills in China up to one-half of the Chinese 
consumption of cotton yarns. In fact the spinning capacity 
will possibly be in excess of the production of raw cotton, in 
China, and if the growth of the milling industry is to continue 
there will have to be a stimulation of the growing of cotton. 
And these cotton millers are not unaware of this possibility. 
So they are co-operating with each other and with the govern- 
ment in experiments with improved cotton seed and improved 
methods of cultivation. As a result of these activities Chinese 
farmers will raise better crops and receive more profit from 
them. Chinese workmen will have additional opportunities of 
employment and at better wages. Chinese wearers of cotton 
goods will have cheaper garments, and will not be at the mercy 
of foreign merchants and of foreign wars. In the cotton 
industry, modern industrialism is not coming,— it is here. 

Cotton guods ate China’s leading import. But what has 
happened in cotton we shall see happen in dozens of lines less 
prominent. Why should China export hides, and import 
leather, shoes, and belting ? Why should she import steel rails, 
bridge steel, cannon, machiuery, and every other variety of 
metal tools when she has in her own mountains great deposits 
Of iron ore, with an illimitable supply of coking coal close at 
hand? The Chinese are asking these questions, and they will 
hot stop short of an answer. To-day China’s foreign trade 
amounts to only about one billion dollarsa year. The trade of 
a single railway system in America exceeds this. But Julean 
Arnold estimates that this trade can be increased to 65 billions 
without the discovery of any new sources of wealth or any 
particular change in the relative position of nations, other than 
the mere development of China. China has set out on the 
journey toward that 65 billions. It is a long journey,—a hard 
journey, a journey beset with dangers. And to meet those 
dangers, to overcome the worst obstacles, she needs Christianity. 
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_ What are the dangers and why does China need Chris. 
tianity in order to meet them? I will answer ; first, by quoting 
from Robert Hunter, a celebrated sociologist, who claims that 
Christianity has failed to meet the same dangers in America 
and Europe, and second, by controverting that writer. He 
has stated the case exactly as it would be in Europe and 
America, if it were not for Christianity, and as it will be in 
China without Christianity. He says; ‘* Business men must 
do the exact contrary to Christianity. They give nothing 
away : they sell whatever they have at a profit.’’ 

‘‘’‘They strive to get as much as they can in profits, no 
matter to whom they sell—rich or poor. The object of busi- 
ness is now, and always has been, to acquire riches by out- 
trading others, and thus to increase both capital and income. 
Business does not seek to pay as much in wages as it can afford 
to pay: it pays as much as it is forced to pay. It does not 
take as small a profit as it can afford to take: it takes as large 
a profit as it can get .... He will become bankrupt if he is not 
always in a position to compete with others: and to do this, he 
must watch all his expenses and be certain to get his profits. 
He must get full return for the wages he pays, and he must 
keep them down to the same scale as those paid by competitors. 
He must make his income exceed his outgo, and this can be 
done only by dealing according to the rules and practices of 
the market .... Employers whose business is not a monopoly are 
at the mercy of the most unscrupulous of their number,’’ and 
as a result we have a ‘‘system in which the selfish rule and 
the good are compelled to follow the bad.”’ 

‘* Business is a serious and strenuous conflict, wherein 
everyone is fighting to take away something from someone else. 
Men are struggling to get on the backs of others, and to reach 
a point of vantage where they may exploit others. Organized 
industry produces wealth on a scale never before dreamed of: 
but riots, hunger, overwork, underfeeding, childlabor, sweat- 
- shops, vile tenements, and slums serve as a warning to every 
youth that he must lose no time in getting on the backs of the 
working people.’’ Hence Robert Hunter concluded that 
** business life is opposed to the teachings of Jesus: and it is 
doubtful if there has ever been one man in industry or com: 
merce who has been successful in harmonizing Christianity with 
_ business.’’ This is a very common conception of business. 
Many Westerners besides Hunter hold it. If I am not mistaken 
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it is the Chinese conception also. I believe it goes far to explain 
why, in the old order, the merchant ranked below the farmer 
and the scholar. The community generally saw in commerce 
and industry no more than this striving for selfish gain. Selfish- 
ness is never admirable. And so long as the motive of the . 
commercial class was selfishness that class could not be admired. 

But there is another conception of business. 

It is no mere accident that in the English language the 
name we use for articles of merchandise is the plural noun form 
of the adjective ‘‘good.’? Anything which possesses service- 
able qualities we term ‘‘ goods.’? The work of the merchant is 
to make it possible for people to acquire things, with service- 
able qualities,—good things. No nation subsists well, no 
nation can defend itself vigorously, no nation enjoys any 
considerable art, music, literature, or other cultural influence, 
except to the accompaniment of prosperous commerce. Why 
is China the prey of every predatory power which would attack 
her? Because she does not have the battleships, cannon, 
airplanes, and chemicals to repel invasion. Why does she not 
have these weapons of defense? Because she does not have the 
factories for producing them. Germany was able to defy the 
world for four years, because her factories were superior to those 
_of other natioris. She collapsed when the factories of France, 
England, and America finally became superior. It is too obvious 
for me to dwell upon, how uncomfortable, how weak, how 
dreary life becomes when the processes of trade are seriously 
obstructed. Surely, there is something more than selfishness. 
in this activity which brings so much of comfort, safety, beauty 
and enjoyment to the entire community. Trade is a public 
service. One may still hold with Adam Smith that ‘little 
_ good comes from those who profess to trade for the public 
good,’? and at the same time hold that much public good 
comes from those who profess to trade well. No trade is a good 
trade unless it benefits both parties. When business concerns 
itself greatly about the benefit to the second parties, it has 
reached a very different plane from that outlined by Hunter. 
It can not reach this plane without the aid of Christianity. 
Christianity has been the force which has put business on this 
higher plane in Western countries. Not wholly, I must 
admit,—but a good start has been made. Christianity has 
come to a very sinful and ignorant world. It represents an 
ideal toward which men are striving, not which they profess to 


have attained. The fact that the ideal has not been attained 
testifies not to the failure of the ideal, but to its extreme worth 
and the difficulty of obtaining it. Christianity came to a world 
in which 99 per cent of the people were in bondage to the other 
one per cent. To-day in Christian countries all men are free. 
Christianity has gradually achieved the emancipation of women. 
It -has put education at the service of the meanest born child in 
Christian countries. It has curbed the liquor traffic in most 
countries and driven it out of one,—the one which I consider 
the most Christian. It has made gambling the occasional 
pastime of idlers only, and instituted a society in which millions 
of men live scores of years without once indulging. It has 
banished the brothel to back streets and sanitary cordons and 
made of the habitué a shameful creature who hides her face and 
goes abroad only under cover of disguise or darkness. Has 
Christianity failed in these matters? Not at all. The battle 
is not over. It has still long to wage. But it is a winning 
battle, a battle whose tide was never so encouraging as in this 
year and day of grace, a battle so sure of victory that many who 
profess themselves non-Christian enlist themselves with the 
Christian forces. | 
Business has been one sector of the Christian battle front. 
Hunter is right. If left to itself ‘* business life is opposed to 
the teachings of Jesus.’’ But, thank God, there are business 
men a plenty who oppose the teachings of Jesus to such 
conceptions of business life. Hunter says: ‘‘ Men are struggling 
to get on the backs of others.’’ ‘‘ Employers are at the mercy 
of the most unscrupulous of their number.’’ But every here and 
there, some employer refuses to be driven by competition. He 
says to himself, ‘‘If I fail, I fail, but I will mot force my 
employees to live like brutes; I will not deny their children a 
chance in life; I will deal justly let come what may.’’ And. 
he does. Some fail. Such men gain the greater victory, victory 
over self. But for the most part they have not failed. Theage 
of miracles is not past. Such employers have found—to their 
surprise, no doubt—that their labor costs were lower under 
reasonably short hours, under reasonably higher pay, under 
better conditions of sanitation, light, and housing, than they 
had been under the old conditions dictated by selfishness and by 
what Mr. Hunter calls ‘‘ business life.”’ 
| There was a time within my recollection when the railway 
workers of America daily went forth as toa battle. Each day 
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some tens were killed and some hundreds wounded. Out of 
Christian mercy, inventions were forthcoming to make railway 
appliances more safe, but these devices cost money. These 
laws of business life which Hunter says make impossible the 
application of Christian principles to the market place stood in 
the way. But have the American railways continued to kill 
employees and passengers in the old way ? Have the merciful 
railway managers been at the mercy of the unscrupulous 
managers,—as Hunter says they are? No. There were mana- 
gers who said, ‘‘Human life is more precious than profits. 
We shall test these inventions, and if they are good we shall 
adopt them.”” They did test the automatic coupler, the train 
brake, the automatic block signal. They found them good. 
And they did adopt them, in spite of the cost of millions of 
dollars. And then the people of the United States, as a whole, 
rose up and passed laws which compelled the unserupulous 
managers to adopt these same safety devices. To-day the 
statistics show that a passenger train in the United States is 
almost the safest place in the world in which to stay. And 
still managers are not satisfied. They are experimenting with 
the automatic stop, trying to prevent collisions absolutely. 

Now it so happened, and this shows that the days of 
miracles are not yet past,—that these safety devices proved to 
be not an expense, but a saving. But mind you, these savings 
were found out after the decision to use these devices, not 
before. And the decision to use them was born of those 
feelings of justice and mercy the inculcation of which has been 
the particular work of the Christian Church. 

This has been the experience in every line of business. 
Competition tends to force wages low, but Christian justice 
forces an ever increasing share of the combined product of 
workers and capitalists to be yielded to the workers. Not 
swiftly, but gradually ; not as swiftly as many may wish, but as 
swiftly, perhaps, as working men are able to learn to make good 
use of leisure time and better pay. Where does the laborer 
enjoy the greatest security, the highest comfort ? In those coun- 
tries where life has been tempered, opposed if you please, by the 
teachings of Jesus. And have those Christian countries suffered 
because of it? Whose goods fill the markets of the world,— 
those of Christian countries or those of non-Christian countries ? 

If you will study the great fortunes made in America 
during the past hundred years, you will find that they have 
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ceme for the most part from out-serving rather than by out- 
trading competition. What have the great railway trunk lines 
grown upon but the service which they rendered to the 
community? The great telegraph and telephone lines, the 
steel mills, the automobile factories, all supply some great need 
for the community. They have grown not by crushing 
competitors but by discovering new and better ways of serving. 
Take the case of Standard Oil. I have no apology to make 
for some of the methods of competition which characterized the 
history of that company at one period. But for its wealth, it 
had to put good light cheaply into the homes of American 
common people,—truly a great service. The profits from 
kerosene were devoted to developing gasoline, without which 
our automobiles would be impracticable and our airplanes 
impossible. The profits of gasoline were used to develop 
asphalt, with which our thousands and thousands of miles of 
streets are paved. Further profits have been invested in the 
development of dyes, foods, and scores of other articles which 
help to make life in America rich and interesting. The moving 
picture depends upon the celluloid film, and celluloid is one of 
these by-products of oil. 

I said just now that I have no apology to make for the 
methods of competition used by Standard Oil at one stage of its 
career. But it was the condemnation which these methods of 
competition received at the hands of Christian people which 
corrected those methods and in addition corrected the rules of 
business of that period generally and put them more into line 
with Christian principles. Those methods of competition while 
they lasted marked a temporary defeat for Christianity, but the 
correction of those methods marks a permanent victory. 

With this experience as a guide, I have no hesitation in 
asserting that Christianity has been one of the greatest forces 
in produciug the great material progress of Western countries. 
The material advance of any country is based upon the co- 
operation of vast numbers of people,—the people with money 
with the people with brains and the people with brawn. If 
these people are to co-operate with one another they must 
trust each other. They must have good government,—which 
is merely another expression of mutual trust. To be sure, it 
will be possible to make some tremendous advances by the 
mere selfish organization of the man power of China on a 
purely ‘‘rice-bowl’’ basis and putting it at work upon the 
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necessary forms of production. Here we have 400,000,000 of 
people, half of whom are idle half of the time, and the other 
half of whom are working by such poor tools that they produce 
only half what they should. The output of grain per farm 
hand in America is about forty times what it is in China. 
With four times as many people you do not produce one per cent 
of the iron and steel that America does. Set these idlers at . 
work. Give the workers better tools, aud without the eating 
of a single bowlful of rice more you could have railways, 
good highways, sanitary cities, and all the comfort and luxury 
of Western countries. What prevents you from doing this? 
Simply this—lack of organization. But men will not permit 
themselves to be organized for the purely selfish purposes of 
other people. They rebel after a certain point. Perhaps it is 
not open rebellion. It may be only ‘‘squeeze,’’ ora “* going 
slow’? strike. Perhaps they merely fail to put intelligence or 
heart into their work. No country becomes materially far 
advanced until every man is producing largely. And no man 
produces largely until he is so sure of a fair share of the joint 
product that he will put his enthusiasm into the process, put 
in all of his energy, all of his intelligence, study short cuts and 
improved methods, and will eliminate waste. He has to be 
willing to work with others and trust in the honesty of his 
associates. Again it comes back totrust. The modern business 
world is based on confidence. 

Besides, if China goes into the new industrial era with the 
same old conceptions of trade that she has cherished for the past 
thousands of years, she will make of industry, as Hunter says, 
‘‘a form of warfare wherein self-interests and class-interests 
are in constant conflict.’’ With the more powerful tools which 
industry will forge those who possess them will have a power - 
over less fortunate people far greater than they have at present. 
Already in Shanghai in connection with your cotton mills 
you are having the problems of over-crowding, child-labor, 
woman-labor, over-work, hours of labor beyond reason. You 
have had strikes. Depend upon it you will have riots, 
fire, murder, and every thing else that goes with injustice to 
weaker people. Japan is beginning to go through that process 
right now. | 

Western countries have advanced materially, directly in 
proportion to their ability to organize. They have advanced in 
the ability to organize in proportion to the extent that Christian 
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justice has led their working people to demand reasonable 
_ improvement in their condition and has led or forced employers 
to grant those demands. 

Then, too, if your workers get higher wages, what are 
they going to do with them? Is it to be more gambling, more 
wine, more concubines, or will it go into better homes, 
education, sanitation, and the things that make for a better 
people. Of what use will be an increased wage, if the result is 
merely to bring into existence additional eaters of rice, so that 
the share per person does not increase? Why have shorter 
hours of labor, if the leisure hours are to be used for debauchery 
rather than for improvement? The dangers which you face 
have two aspects,—not only the selfishness of employers, but 
the self-indulgence of employees. Every industrial country 
has had this problem to face. Robert Hunter, if he bad been 
presenting the other side of the question might have said 
not only that ‘‘business tife is opposed to the teachings of 
Jesus,’’ but that human life is opposed to the teachings of 
Jesus. He might have pointed out that in Christian countries 
there is the liquor business, gambling dives, brothels, all of 
them evidences of the failure of Christianity,—that meu have 
appetites for liquor, for games of chance, for sexual indulgence, 
and that very few men in the course of their lives have not 
gratified these appetites to a certain extent. 

But education in Western countries, first fostered by 
Christian churchmen ;—laws concerning decency— insisted upon 
by organized Christians; honest courts,—whose standards are 
upheld by oath upon the Bible and before God; the Christian 
conception of the family; these have prepared the workman for 
his new freedom and his increasing wealth, as fast as Christian 
justice has won them for him. 

I can hear some one say at this point, But why does China 
need Christianity in order to make her industry pursue honest 
methods, deal fairly with labor, and to induce men to conduct 
_ themselves moderately? The Chinese merchant has a reputation 
for hovesty which is proverbial. Science has demonstrated 
that men do better work and more work if they are housed 
properly, fed properly, and are promised a decent chance for 
their children. If it pays to be good, you can trust a Chinese 
te be good. If that is all Christianity has to offer we have a 
system of ethics and a common sense of our own which 
supplies all that. I deny it. You have not. A mere system 
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of ethics and.common sense never put science to work on these 
human problems and never applied the results of scientific 
inquiry after they had been obtained. The force which has 
done this has been something far more stirring and vigcrous. | 

The Chinese system of ethics is a beautiful thing. But it 
has not lifted a finger to withstand the inundations of the 
Yellow River, ‘‘China’s Sorrow.’’ It would be a relatively 
simple engineering matter to control that river’s floods, if 
attention were once put upon it. Any people who built the 
Grand Canal and the Great Wall need uever shrink from 
dyking the Yellow River. But the Grand Canal brought 
tribute rice and the Great Wall protected the movarch from his 
enemies, while, dyking the Yellow River would merely save 
lives and the misery of a few million destitute survivors. The 
monarch was not interested. Ethics uever hold up. They 
always fail in the face of selfishness. There is no compulsion 
to them. It is so easy to answer an ethical doctrine with some 
practical maxim, that the common man rarely knows the 
difference between his ethics and his maxims. 

Here you are, the most populous nation on earth, with 
almost the largest territory and the greatest national resources, 
You are known as a sturdy race, hardy, thrifty, ingenious. 
You have the oldest existing civilization. You are shrewd 
traders. You first invented gunpowder and printing, the two 
most powerful forces in modern life. Tell me, why is it that 
no nation is so small that it fears you? Why is it thata nation 
no larger and with no more people than one of your eighteen 
provinces is able to dictate to you all your policies of peace and 
war, is able to take your territory and your wealth, without 
fear? You know that it is because your system of ethics has 
fallen down so regularly before selfishness that no Chinese 
trusts another in large matters. You are so suspicious of each 
_ Other that you have no power of organization. Your system 
of ethics does not produce confidence. It has failed utterly. 
It has betrayed you to your enemies. It keeps you weak. 
You can no longer build Great Walls or dig Grand Canals. 

But the Christian can not answer the voice of duty with a 
maxim. He owes a personal allegiance to Jesus Christ. He 
has a Master who puts compulsion upon him. There is no 
escape. The all seeing eye marks even the sparrow’s fall and 
will not miss a sinner’s fall. The practicality of right has no 
part in the matter. Responsibility for results is taken off one’s 
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shoulders. Christ bears it. There is no need to worry over 
the outcome. If your father tells you ‘‘ Buy this’’ or ‘Sel! 


that’? do you hesitate and ponder whether it is wise or ‘élieh 
No, you do his bidding, and do it with a cheerful heart. So 


with the Christian. He has nothing to do but obey. Like a 
good soldier, 


“*His not to make reply, 
His not to reason why, 
His but to do,—and die,”’ 


if need be, and when need be, it is a death worth dying. But 
if he should try and fail? No fear. There is no failure but 
the failure to obey. 

With this sort of leadership, we Christians trust one 
another enough to work together. We are not perfect. Our 
discipline can be improved. Sometimes a soldier deserts, 
Sometimes the sight of blood makes him faint. Sometimes 
shell shock unnerves him. But on the whole we keep elbow 
to elbow and march on. We know that our comrades obey the 
same command. No greater source of confidence has yet been 
found than the leadership of Christ. 7 

Hence I say, that after you have studied mining, rail- 
roading, milling, and all the industrial arts which China lacks; 
after you have fair treatment from other nations; after you 
obtain a stable government ; after you have been able to borrow 
the capital to establish all the industries you want; you will 
still need to establish confidence in one another if you are to 
have that co-operation which is essential to a great material. 
advance. This confidence will take many forms: one will 
be dependable courts, another will be the elimination of 
‘* squeeze,’’ another will be sincere effort and correct accounts. 
And the greatest force which you can obtain for the creation 
of this confidence is the leadership of Jesus Christ and the 
counsel of his Word. 

I have great faith in what the future has in store for China. 
If I know China at all, I know that you do not respect these 
brawling soldiers, who now have the upper hand,—you merely 
fear them. You still respect the scholar, but there has been a 
change in the form of your respect. You respect him as a 
gentleman,—a man with the finer instincts of life, a man of 
mental calibre, and more often than not a man of moral worth. 
But you have lost respect for his practical ability. To-day you 
know that the possession of a degree does not necessarily denote 
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ability to direct the mechanical, commercial, and - social 
processes which make for comfort, security, and power. And 
it is in this respect that your merchant class is rising daily in 
popular estimation. This reason is infuencing more and more 
of your scholar class to identify themselves with business, 
This fact has led to the establishment of schools of commerce 
to which the sons of literati and of officials are being sent by 
parents who wish for them honorable careers. For the career 
of the great merchant is oue of great service. The greater the 
service the more honorable the career. Hence in choosing this 
career fail not also to make that choice which is essential to 
your greatest success. Choose ye that better part, call to your 
aid the greatest force in life. Take as your leader not selfish 
gain, but the great Captain of men. He leads to a glorious 
battle. Some fall on the field. But his forces always advance 
to victory. ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and his 
righteousness and all these will be added unto you.”’ 


Feng Shui or How the Chinese Keep in Tune 
with Nature 
L. C. PORTER * 


RAVES are the most characteristic objects in any Chinese 

@ landscape. Standing here and there alone among the 
fields or grouped together and surrounded by ever- 
green trees one sees them on every side. The number 

of them and the care taken of them give evidence of the 
universal prevalence of that prime tenet of Chinese religion— 
ancestral worship; the position of the grave and its protecting 
bulwarks of earth is an equally manifest evidence of the 
universal acceptance of another dogma of their faith, Feng 
Shui. Feng Shui determines the plot of ground on which the 
grave is placed ; Feng Shui fixes the direction toward which the 
cemetery gate shall open; Feng Shui fixes the placing of trees 
about the tomb. And in regard to these matters Feng Shui is as 
powerful in the palace or the home of the cultured official and 
scholar as it is in the adobe huts of poor peasants. Not only 
so but the placing of palace and hut are likewise determined 
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by this same all-powerful faith. The residence of the gods, 
likewise, is located in accord with the principles of Feng Shui. 
Thus the gods, the living and the dead, find their habitations 
placed for them by the influence of this strange belief, and a 
curious fact is that Taoist, Confucianist, and Buddhist, what- 
ever differences they may assert for themselves in other respects, 
give a united allegiance to Feng Shui. This brief suggestion 
of the direct and intimate connection between Feng Shui and 
ancestral worship in China indicates the importance of a study 
of the former subject and justifies the hope that such a study 
will throw light on some of the essential factors in the religious 
consciousness of the Chinese. And when we consider the 
traditional conservatism of the Chinese, the long backward 
sweep of their history and the remarkable fact that in an 
enlightened and intellectual literature and civilization they 
have curiously preserved many of the traits of man’s primitive 
thought, custom, and habit, there are surely grounds for extend- 
ing the hope to an extra-Chinese and international scope. May 
it not be that a true understanding of Feng Shui, this strange 
mixture of religion, magic, and attempts at science, will make 
clearer to us some of the earliest stages of mankind’s groping 
after truth ? 

It has already been suggested that the essential thing 1 in 
Feng Shui is location upon the surface of the earth—it has to 
do with sites. This is quite true. Good evidence for it is 
found in the popular stories of the varied ways iu which 
foreigners in China, with their strange ways of building houses, 
of locating roads and of treating nature generally, have run 
afoul of the deep-seated Feng Shui prejudices of the Chinese. 
It is well known that such prejudices delayed the building of 
railroads (!) which were manifestly necessary to the development 
of China’s resources ; made the building of telegraphs difficult, 
and caused many riots due to the height or position of church 
towers or other high buildings. What are the principles that 
determine the influences of sites and of the sort of buildings 
put on them? To answer this question is to uaterstand and to 
explain Feng Shui. 3 

Beginning with the characters of the name we . discover 
that Feng means ‘‘ wind,’’ and Shui means ‘‘ water,’’ while 
in combination they have something of the idea of ‘‘climate’’ 
or, better, indicate the forces of nature that are expressed in 
climate. China is dependent on the monsoons. These are 
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the winds that bring summer warmth and rains, while in the 
winter there is great dryness, especially under the influence of 
the cold northern wiuds. The harvest every year, and with 
the harvest the very life of the people, is dependent on the 
monsoons, and the water brought by the winds. Feng Shui 
thus represents the vital power of nature, its life-giving forces, 
and sites are chosen with the purpose of securing for the 
inhabitants who are to dwell upon them, whether deities, 
ghosts, or living persons, the benefits of these vital forces. It 
is most probable that we have here another illustration of the 
intimate relation between religion and food-getting. The 
powers upon which human life is dependent become the objects 
of worshipful regard. But if Feng Shui had its beginning in 
connection with a terrestrial weather bureau it was at a very 
early date extended to cover celestial powers of a spiritual sort 
that widely transcend aerial and aquatic forces. Careful atten- 
tion was given to the study of these forces in order to discover 
the locations upon which their beneficent influences converge 
aud to avoid those at which discordant powers were in conflict 
_ or where evil influences were at work. By choosing such spots 
for dwellings successful life would:result. But of greater im- 
portance was the location of graves in auspicious and favorable 
surroundings. For the benign powers of life not only would 
guard the spirit of the dead but would, through a mysterious — 
spiritual heredity, pass on to descendants a vital force, so that 
children and grandchildren would multiply, and wealth, honor, 
and high governmental positions crown their successful lives. 
Thus we see that Feng Shui means the way in which the 
Chinese tries to keep the dwellings of his dead and his own 
dwellings in such accord with Nature, so in tune with Nature’s 
powers, that prosperity may attend his family ‘‘ unto the third 
and fourth generation ’’ if not further. 

‘Two illustrations will indicate the invariable causal con- 
nection which the Chinese find between prosperity and good 
Feng Shui. Whenever robber-bands or rebels have become 
notably successful an important step in the action of the 
government in attacking them consists in a careful inquiry as 
to the location of the graves of their ancestors in order to 
destroy first the mysterious forces that are held responsible for 
all human success. Imagine a sheriff’s posse making its first 
attack upon a cemetery! The Ming Dynasty, beginning in 
1368, was a period of glorious achievement in China. The 


tuling family came from most bumble circumstances. But 
its power and prosperity are quite fully explained when we 
discover that one of the obscure forefathers of the house lies 
in a grave that is situated in a age ee the Feng Shui is 
exquisite. 

What determines good or bad Feng Shui? The answer 
to this question leads us to a brief review of the Chinese ideas 
concerning the universe, its origin, and development, and cou- 
cerning the soul or spirit of man and its relation to the world 
of nature. It is in answering these questions that Eitel 
suggests that in Feng Shui is to be seen the ‘‘ Rudimentary 
Natural Science of the Chinese.’’ The curious thing is that 
the ‘‘rudiments’’ were known 4,000 years ago and that instead 
of adding to them by attempts at observing the facts of nature, 
the Chinese have accepted the rough guesses of their ancients, 
have honored the theoretical speculations which they produced 
as very truth, and have exalted the childish ideas that aie 
eushrined in the ancient writings as the eternal dogmas of 
unchangeable knowledge and faith. ! 

To the Chinese the world is one living whole. Through it 
all moves a majestic Order. They call this Tao (3%), a word 
which is central in all Chinese thought and belongs as much to 
Confucianist and Buddhist as to the Taoist, who hasa name 
derived from it. This great principle of Tao is expressed in 
the celestial world in the harmony and precision of the move- 
ments of heavenly bodies. This is the Tao of Heaven or T’ien. 
Corresponding to this celestial system there is a terrestrial Tao, 
an Order upon earth; it is manifested in mountain and stream, 
in the forces of fecundity and of life. Tao existed before the 
beginning ; it was present in the ‘‘ Supreme Ultimate’’ out of 
which was born the Yang and the Yin. From these two, 
_which are the male and female principles equivalent also to 
the powers oi Light and Darkness, are born the Five Elements— 
Wood, Fire, Earth, Water, Metal—out of which all things were 
made. These elements correspond with the five planets, 
Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, Mercury, and Venus. In Chinese these 
planets bear the names of the elements. These five elements 
or forces control all things both the celestial and the terrestrial. 
To them the five directions East, South, Center, North, and 
West correspond, while the five seasons, Spring, Summer, Mid- 
summer, Autumn and Winter also express their influence. 
But these five are themselves nothing more than manifestations 
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of the union and interaction of the Yang and the Yin. The 
Yang is seen first of all in the Sun, in all things that are high 
or ascending, or warm and life-giving, or southern and fiery. 
The Yin is seen in the Moon, and the cold, in all that indicates 
the recession or rest of vital force. The Yang and the Yin 
are, as it were, the exhalation and inhalation of the Breath of 
the Universe. 

The twenty-eight constellations also. express the Tao of 
Heaven and have corresponding influence on earthly affairs. 
These are placed in four groups, the Eastern group, which is 
the Azure (Blue) Dragon ; the Northern, or that of the Black 
Tortoise ; the Western, or that of the White Tiger; and the 
Southern, or that of the Red Bird. The points of the compass 
in this case also carry the influence of the elements to which 
they correspond. 

In addition to these must be named the Great Bear, which, 
with its seven stars, is the great time-keeper of Heaven, and 
the Northern Bushel, a configuration of nine stars, which 
sometimes corresponds with the Bear, and again seems to have 
no fixed location in the sky, but, at all times of tremendous — 
significance in earthly affairs. 

These are the powers of Heaven, which control the prog- 
ress of the Universe. Through them the earth is ruled, and to 
them correspond many terrestrial configurations so that their 
presence may be known and considered by those who are 
skilled in such arts. On earth the Yang and the Yin are 
sought for uuder the names of the Blue Dragon and White 
Tiger, on the east and west or left and right respectively. 
Since it is the Yin and Yang in union that produce all things 
it is in locations where Dragon and Tiger join that the most 
auspicious convergence of vital forces is to be found. These 
forces flow in the earth as well as in the sky. There is a 
‘‘ pulse’? or ‘* breath’? of the mountains and land. Elevations 
are of the Yang, undulating ground is of the Yin. Down the 
ridges and shoulders of mountains, hills, and elevations flows 
the pulse of life. One must know where to find the arteries of 
this system, and the ‘heart’? into which its elixir pours and 
from which it sweeps out. 

The Tao of the world is also expressed in the calendar, 
for it tells in particular of the exact order of the course of the 
heavenly bodies. It has always been one of the great functions 
of the rulers to determine for the people an exact calendar in 
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order that they may act ‘‘in season,’’ and be in harmony with 
the Tao of Heaven. Records of the twenty-fourth century 
before Christ tell of the official court astronomers who deter- 
mined the calendar. The calendar is of course connected with 
the Zodiac, Twenty-four seasons of the year are fixed in 
accord with these stellar influences, and human occupations are 
directed by these seasons. 

Celestial influences are connected with the calendar in yet 
- another way. Corresponding to the names of the constellations 
of the Zodiac are the 12 Horary characters, the so-called 
Earthly Branches. These have equivalents in the periods of 
a day, in the directions of the compass, and in the names of 
certain animals. There are also ten characters called the 
Celestial Stems. Every year, every hour, and every day has a 
name which is made by using two characters, the first one of 
the ten Stems, the second by taking one of the 12 Branches. 
They are taken in a regular sequence beginning with the first 
of each series. It will be seen that the series will recommence 
every 60 years. This is the well-known ‘‘ Cycle of Cathay.’’ 
Not only are the years so named but also the months, days, and 
hours. And by the varied intricate correspondences involved 
in these names,—the united influences of constellations, 
elements, points of the compass aud Yang and Yin,—each hour 
of every day is controlled. 

These two primary forces, the Yang and the Yin, are 
manifested in yet another fashion. By means of the ancient 
system of KUA, the use of the full and broken line, 

— —, a system has been evolved through which the numerical 
proportions of nature can be calculated. The Eight Trigrams 
are recombined to make a series of 64 Hexagrams. The old 
Classic, the Yih Ching, is the book in which this system has 
been preserved from the most ancient times. It is indeed a 
book of mystery highly honored by every Chinese sage and not 
least by Confucius, We need not try to unravel its secrets. 
It is enough to say that the 64 diagrams are used to denote the 
- points of the compass as well as to indicate other celestial and 
terrestrial correlatious of influence. In Chinese divination and 
fortuue-telling the Pa Kua, Eight Trigrams, have the first 
place. Aud in determining Feng Shui they are no less 
important. 

| The whole theory of Natural Science thus briefly outlined 
is set forth for the use of Feng Shui in the Feng Shui compass. 
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This remarkable device consists of a small compass needle set 
in a wooden case which is surrounded by 18 circles upon which 
appear the trigrams of the Kua in various combinations, the 28 
constellations, the degrees of the ecliptic, symbols of planets, 
elements, and zodiac, the stars of the ‘‘ Bushel,’’ a miniature 
calendar, the odd and even numbers that indicate Yang and 
Yin, the signs of the compass, and lucky and unlucky days, 
By the use of this compass the expert can determine in a 
moment what heavenly powers are at work at a given place 
with reference to a given time. The given time may refer to 
the day and hour when observations are being made but it also 
has a most important reference to the hour of birth of the 
individual for whom the observations are being made. This 
relation we must consider next. 

It must be remembered that man is a part of the system of 
the universe. All of its influences work upon him. But he is 
more than a part. He is in himself a microcosm, aud in his 
members the principles of Tao are represented and work 
themselves out. Man has a Yang and a Yin spirit,—Eitel 
indicates the difference by naming them the male spirit, 
animus, and the female, anima, of every man. His vital 
organs correspond to and are ruled by the five planets or 
elements. There is also a correspondence between the cosmic 
system and man’s moral life. Each cosmic element has a 
prime virtue in correlation with its influence ; the pentad of 
virtues, benevolence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom and 
fidelity, and the pentad of social relationships, ruler and 
minister, father and son, husband and wife, older and younger 
brother, friends, are as fully controlled by the stars and the 
Tao of Heaven as the configuration of the earth or the 
movements of the planets. Man, like nature, is a product of 
the Yang and Yiu. The Yang element in him is his shen or 
hum, the Yin his Auez. It is these elements that endure after 
death when they are still in close connection with the universe 
aud most sensitive to its influences. 

The connection between man’s iuuer life aud the calendar 
is found in the moment of his birth. As was suggested above 
this hour, day, month and year would be named by using eight 
characters taken according to the cycle of each series. Now, 
as each of these names has its correlations with celestial, 
terrestrial and calendrical influences it will be seen that the 
determination of conditions that will be favorable to all the 
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elements involved becomes a matter of most careful study. 
The professionals in that study are the Feng Shui hsien sheng, 
or Professors or Doctors of the Vital Force. Although every 
Chinese gentleman knows the general principles of the art no 
well-to-do family would fail to use the services of the expert. 

We are now able to explain Feng Shui. It began in a 
reverential awe before the powers of nature ; it has maintained a 
_ belief in the unity of the world and all of its forces. The spirit 
of life flows through the whole of the universe. This cosmical 
life follows an eternal order ; there is ‘harmony in Heaven and 
all that is successful on earth and in human life depends on 
submission to the order and harmony of Heaven. The spirit 
of mam even after the death of his body needs to be placed so 
that this harmony may be maintained. Respect for the 
departed demands that their graves be located with care so that 
the celestial influences that attended their birth and life may 
continue to invigorate and bless them. Not only so but the 
spirits of the dead if placed in harmony with the order of the 
universe can secure wonderful blessings for their posterity. 
Thus the powerful motives of aucestral worship and self-seeking 
combine in the doctrines of Feng Shui. The horoscope of the 
individual and the configuration of the land are the two special 
factors in choosing auspicious sites. — 

But Feng Shui has also a relation to morals. Unless the 
character of a family remains good and upright it cannot expect 
to enjoy the benefits that even an auspiciously placed ancestral 
grave would promise. It is siguificant that the Feng Shui 
system in China has never lost this moral relationship and has, 
on that account, never degenerated into mere magic and 
superstition. This moral elemeut and the reverential attitude 
toward nature are the only good things that can be said for 
Feng Shui. By emphasizing duly the importance of character 
the Feng Shui hsien sheng is able to meet the argument of 
those who ask why he, with his expert knowledge of such 
influences, does not bury his own parents in the best locations 
discoverable and thus insure distinguished descendants. 

In regard to the age of the Feng Shui system, De Groot 
has given ample evidence from literary sources proving that it 
is as old as Chinese thinking. Eitel practically agrees with 
this position, which contradicts the view of Edkins that the 
superstition came into China from Buddhist sources. The idea 
of Tao, of the order of the universe, is part and parcel of the 
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most ancient Chinese civilization. Confirmatory evidence of 
great importance is found in the Annals of Wu and Yueh, 
written in the first century B. C., which report that an 
emperor Hoh Lii built his capital in such fashion that the 
influences of Heaven aud Earth were represented in its structure 
so that the ruler was enabled to overcome his enemies, while 
Confucius, at the time he buried his father, was influenced by the 
prevailing customs of the time, even though they did not agree 
with his own best conceptions. The Yih Ching, the Classic of 
Change, gives the highest authority to the views that underlie 
Feng Shui. The present practices of the art are, however, less 
ancient, since they date from the philosophers of the Sung 
Dynasty, in the twelfth century B. C., when the sage Chucius 
gave the orthodox form to the whole of Chinese thought, 

establishing the scholasticism that has ever since bound the 
thought of the nation. 

There have been a few opponents of the whole system. 
Most notable among these is the historian Szu Ma Kuang, 
A. D. 1084. His criticism is based on the mistreatment of the 
dead involved in delaying burial until the long process of choosing 
the auspicious spot has been carried through. He charged 
with selfishness those who thus withhold the honor or prompt 
burial from their dead while they seek prosperity for themselves 
aud their posterity. Re-echoes of this criticism are found in 
several imperial rescripts dating from different dynasties. But 
such disapproval is off-set by the fact that no imperial house 
has failed to make use of Feng Shui when it came to the point 
of selecting locations for its own mausolea. 

This last observation suggests that the Feng Shui system 
has a real legalized basis, and such is the case. For the 
magistrates take cognizance of the superstition in cases of 
serious quarrel between families or localities over the wounding 
or destruction of Feng Shui influences. And the official penal 
codes have definite regulations iu regard to cas:s arising out of 
such quarrels. In fact the system of government is most 
intimately united to the whole system of beliefs in the Tao 
of the Universe. The ‘‘Son of Heaven’’ is the supreme 
representative on earth of the celestial potencies, And his 
Tao, or order, is most significant for the whole nation. If he 
can attain to true harmony with Heaven his government will 
be ideal and irresistible. Lyall points out the significance of 
this connection between state and religion which greatly 
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increases the power of the former, although there. is also the 
danger that the disestablishment of the system under the influence 
of a true scieuce of nature might mean the overthrow of the 
government. It would be interesting to study the relation of 
the advance of Western ideas of science in China to the recent 
overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty. Certainly the fact that an 
official change in the calendar has been made aud is generally 
accepted in all important centers indicates a tremendous 
weakening of belief in the old dogmas concerning nature. 

In connection with this evident weakening of the belief in 
Feng Shui one will naturally ask, what of its future? De 
Groot prophesies that the death of the old system must mean 
total disorganization, anarchy, and destruction, that China will 
cease to be China and the Chinese no longer Chinese. Perhaps 
it is still too early to tell whether or not the prophecy is being 
realized. It is, however, certain that the educated Chinese are 
themselves attacking the whole system of misconceptions 
regarding mature, they are endeavoring to substitute real 
observation and investigation of the facts of nature for the 
hoary speculations of the ancients. Almost every Chinese 
newspaper in Peking has weekly articles deriding the old 
superstitions, None of the descriptions of Feng Shui beliefs that 
have been given cau be regarded as representing present-day 
conditions. Under this fire of criticism the dross is being 
burned out of the old ideas and the moral truths which are of 
permanent value receive a new consideration. It seems possible 
that a substitution is going on with the destruction, so that a 
union of the older moral ideals, upheld first by China’s choicest 
sages, with a modern scientific understanding of the world is 
taking the place of the traditional system. The modern 
Chinese is still a Chinese even though he be modern in his points 
of view on many subjects. Christianity has faced the fires of 
scientific criticism and still endures and is distinctly Christian 
in spite of the fact that much of what was older Christianity 
has been discarded. The Chinese systems have much more to 
lose than had Christianity. But it is certainly not possible to 
say that all that was characteristic of Chinese thought must be 
destroyed if a modern world-view is to be gained. Without 
question the pseudo-science of Feng Shui will pass away— 
indeed, is already passing. But a new system of Tao may be 
conceived of in which regard for Nature finds a fresh expression 
with primary emphasis of the values of the moral life. 
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This paper has made no attempt to present the details of 
the working of the practice of Feng Shui. Some of these 
details will be found in the appended note on the Feng Shui 
beliefs of the Emperor Ch’ien Lung. But the paper should not 
be closed without a word about the professors of the art. It is 
easy to see what a tremendous influence this group of men must 
have exerted throughout the history of the nation. But it is 
significant of the Chinese methods of life that this class of men 
never became organized into an exclusive priesthood. The 
opportunity for making gain by playing on popular credulity 
has, of course, been of the greatest. And this class of men has 
been very clever in combating the failures of the system to 
produce the promised results. The importance of personal 
character has been touched on already. Without that essential 
in the individual no fortunate site for grave or dwelling can 
affect family fortunes. Then again, the fact that each member . 
of a family has his own special horoscope, makes it evident that 
one branch of a family may receive the benefits of Feng Shui in 
which another line cannot share. Those eight significant 
characters with the manifold permutations they provide for 
have been not only a loop-hole through which the Feng Shui 
hsien sheng escapes the logic of the lack of results in accord with 
his prophecies, but through these also family dissensions have 
arisen as the various branches struggle to gain for themselves 
the advantages due them, which would be necessarily denied to 
those of other horoscopes. 
| It has been suggested that the doctrines of Tao that 

underlie Feng Shui are the common, unifying, native Chinese 
doctrines that are the explanation of the general acceptance of 
three apparently different religions, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism. De Groot has made a stroug case for this 
interpretation of Chinese religion. It is indeed the only 
explanation that really meets the case. Thus interpreted the 
religion of the Chinese is the worship of the universe, the life 
of which is to be seen in the manifold spirits of every object 
contained within it. The universe is one yet many, so that 
an unnumbered company of lesser spirits can be worshipped. 
The three religions are only developmeuts of three different 
aspects of the one catholic system. Confucianism sets the 
emphasis on the Tao of man, on his moral character ; Taoism 
emphasizes the multitudinous spirits, spectres, and demons that 
are the discreet parts of the whole ; Buddhism adapts to these 
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conceptions some of the Hindu beliefs. Is it not fair to say 
that we find in the universally accepted beliefs in Feng Shui 
the clearest expression of the doctrines that are fundameutal in 
Chinese thought? For this is the art ‘‘ everything in which is 
directed to this one aim : to attract Nature’s beneficial influences 
to the people and its government, and to avert its detrimental 
influences.” It is through this key that an entrance is unlocked 
by way of which we can gain some organized understanding of 
the innumerable aspects of Chinese religious and social thought 
and practice. It is the religion of the Cosmos, man living sud 
specie Untversttatts. 

As a conclusion to this study one should notice the value 
of the evidence from Chiua in regard to the earliest religious 
experience and religious thought of men. Lyall suggests that we 
may more properly look to China for material for a study of 
primitive religion than to the foolish tales of wild tribes of the 
present time, and for this reason, that in China we have the 
carefully preserved remains of the earliest thinking of her 
people enshrined in a literature which dates from early ages and 
which has been kept unmodified. This aspect of the subject 
needs special study of a very intimate and careful sort before 
conclusions can be announced. It will be sufficient to indicate 
that in the Feng Shui system we have mingled elements ; 
religion, magic, philosophy, science are to be found here and 
not as yet differentiated from each other. Such writers as 
Leuba and others who claim that religion and magic have 
independent origins, and that magic does not develop into 
science should make a thorough study of Chinese Feng Shui be- 
fore they reassert their views. Certainly every student of religion 
and of the psychology thereof can draw aud should draw 
largely from this wonderful source of material illustrating the 
content of man’s early religious consciousness. 


Notges.—On the Feng Shui beliefs of the Emperor Ch’ien Lung. 


The Emperor Ch’ien Lung, the fourth ruler of the late Manchu 
_ Dynasty, whose long reign of 60 years covers a large part of the 
eighteenth century, was one of China’s most distinguished rulers. 
Like his famous grandfather, K’ang Hsi, he was fond of literature 
and art, as well as a great warrior. He was with all this a very 
religious man. Temples were built by him near every one of his 
great palaces and he sent to Thibet and even to India to find the 
models for his numerous religious buildings. He was evidently a 
teal believer in Buddhism but with this he certainly held a very 
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high regard for the ancient Chinese Universism and he manifests 
this belief in his use of the principles of Feng Shui. In the 
mountains just west of Peking he built many beautiful temples and 
palaces. All of these were located with careful regard to the 
beneficent influences of heaven. It is interesting to note how 
regularly what is a good Feng Shui locality is also a place of 
notable scenic effects. One could almost affirm that Feng Shui 
means beautiful scenery. The mountains of the Blue Dragon on 
the left and of the White Tiger on the right form at their 
intersection, which is the spot of happiest influence, very lovely 
vales. The Spirit that flows in the mountain ridges and wens 
gushes forth as living fountains adds to the charm. 

In this same region there are a number of graves belonging to * 
great families of previous centuries. Some of these are capital 
illustrations of Feng Shui, while the way in which the great 
Emperor treated the graves of those whose influence he feared 
shows most clearly the principles of the art and the extended 
influence it had throughout the land from the highest and most 
educated to the most ignorant. 

It happened that I had a pundit, a Manchu who had been born 
in this region. In walks about the hills with him I heard these 
stories about the graves and give them for what they are worth. 

Consider first the Temple of PI YUN SZU. Here we have a 
well-preserved Buddhist temple. It is distinguished for the Hall 
of Lo Hans, where 509 images of the saints and sages of the faith 
have their seats. Back of this temple is a magnificent marble 
mouument. It is built after a Hindu model and has five small 
pagodas placed upon a lofty terrace. The whole is richly carved 
with religious symbols of the Buddhist faith. The whole is a 
massive structure. The story is that this monument was built 
over the grave of the head of a family that had great influence at 
Ch’ien Lung’s court. When this important minister died the 
family had secured a most admirable sight for his tomb. The 
corfiguration of the hills indicated the presence of the most 
auspicious conjunction of planets and of elements. The hills of 
the dragon and tiger were placed to secure perfect protection from 
evil and would manifestly draw to the grave the happiest influences. 
Just beside the grave a great spring gushed out ; a most fortunate 
indication was this. And before the tomb the opening valley 
stretched out in sinuous curves that avoided all the evils of straight 
lines and promised nothing but good for the household and posterity 
of the happy ancestor whose spirit enjoyed these charms. 

The great emperor knew of this grave so fortunately placed. 
He was filled with anxiety for the future of his own house. Might 
not a scion of the minister’s clan rise up in rebellion and win the 
throne just because of the auspicious Feng Shui of that grave? So 
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the emperor consulted the geomancers. He learned the secret 
whereby the good influences could all be smothered and no promise 
of power affect the rival family. A great weight properly placed 
over the tomb would be necessary, a mass of stone with the proper 
peaks and points and angles. Knowing this the emperor proposed 
to the family of the hated dead that he wished to honor the grave 
by raising over it a fine mausoleum. An imperial favor of this 
sort could not be refused, whatever the family may have known or 
guessed as to the motives that actuated it or the effects that might 
be expected. So the great marble tomb was built above the old 
tumulus. And to-day this artistic structure, carved with all the 
symbols of the Buddhist faith in which the emperor himself trusted, 
is really a monument to the power of Feng Shui. Thus the 
emperor contrived to overcome by clever artificial works the 
influences of a very superior situation. One may add that the 
beauty of the location is unsurpassed in that region. Perhaps one 
of the factors in the position that was most dreaded by the emperor 
was the fact that the grave faced directly toward the capital which 
was visible from the grave. The emperor must have taken 
satisfaction in thinking that his marble stones had overcome the 
influence of the powerful gaze of the spirit within the tomb. 

In the valley below this site was another grave that was found 
to be in a very advantageous location. The emperor did not need 
to be so guarded in this case in his attack upon the Feng Shui of 
the place. He had the grave partly surrounded by a wall of 
masonry on the very side from which the pulses of life and winds of 
favor flowed in upon the grave. Thus the grave was left exposed 
to the evil powers on the other side. In addition there were 
mounted on the seven towers of this wall water-spouts of stone 
all of which pointed, like so many cannon, at the very center of the 
grave. These straight lines would form the easy pathway for the 
spirits of evil, which are lost upon curved paths, and their attack 
upon the grave would destroy any good that might have come to it. 

A third illustration of Ch’ien Lung’s destruction of the good 
Feng Shui of a grave is found in a cemetery a mile north of this 
jast mentioned grave. Here the graves are at the edge of the plain 
at the foot of a ridge along which the ‘‘ Mountain Pulse’’ carried 
vital power directly to the spirits within the tombs. It was not 
possible to change the configuration of the hills. Indeed the 
emperor wished to maintain the Feng Shui of the locality for the 
enjoyment of his palaces and temples. But by digging a trench 
a yard wide and two yards in depth upon the upward side of the 
cemetery he believed that he had diverted the flow of vital breath or 
blood so that it would be carried off harmlessly to the plain. The 
graves being cut off from the source of supply could no longer exert 
any beneficent influence upon the descendants of their occupants. 
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The Place of the Missionary in the Self- 


governing Church’ 
E. BOX 


HE subject upon which I have been asked to contribute a 
short paper is:—‘'The Place of the Missionary in the 
il Self-governing Church.’? We must first define what 
we mean by ‘‘a self-governing Church.’’ I will 
venture to give the following as a definition:—‘‘A ‘self- 
governing Church’ is a group or groups, larger or smaller, of 
those vitally united to Christ as believers, who, individually and 
collectively, are susceptible to the promptings of Christ’s Spirit, 
and through whom Christ is functioning.’’ Christ is ‘‘ the Great 
Head of the Churcb,’’ and the true believers in Him are the 
members of His Body. He, too, is the great pulsating ‘* Heart of 
the Church.’? His Reason, His Will, and His Divine Love ex- 
press themselves through His Church, through those who are 
members of His Body. Here comes in the place of ‘‘ Orders’’— 
i.e., the varying functions which the different members of the 
Body exercise, according to God’s plan or order. A ‘‘self- 
governing Church’’ is a Chrtst-governed Church—in which 
each living member is (or should be), voluntarily and gladly, 
_ performing that particular function which has been ordained for 
him as his part in the great plan and purpose of God in Clyrist. 
As Christ functioned through one human personality in the 
‘‘days of His Flesh,’’? so now, by His Living and Indwelling 
Spirit, He functions through inuumerable hosts of those who 
are vitally united to Him by faith, and who are, each after his 
own order, giving expression to the richness and fullness of 
‘the Life of Christ.’’ Only in this sense can a Church be 
thought of as a ‘‘ self-governing Church.’’ 

Let us now consider briefly how the Church of Christ in 
China has been gradually growing up, through infancy and 
youth, into this full stature of manhood in Christ Jesus, and 
the place which the foreign missionary has had iu God’s plans 
as a helper in the different stages of the development of that 
life. 

In the early beginnings of the great work of planting the 
Church of Christ in China, the foreign missionary was, of 
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necessity, the chief instrument uuder Christ. His was the 
dominating personality. He belonged to the order of the 
Apostle, the Prophet, and the Evangelist. In response to the 
Master’s command, ‘‘Go ye into all the world,’’ he came to 
this land as one ‘‘sent’’ of God. In obedience to God's in- 
junction to ‘‘preach the Word’’ he delivered the Message 
given him to speak, as God’s mouthpiece. As the representa- 
tive of Him who came to ‘‘seek and to save the lost,’’ he 
proclaimed the Evangel, moved by the love of the Saviour of 
men. There were, indeed, mighty giants in those days, for 
they were needed to break through the seemingly impenetrable 
rocks of prejudice, superstition, ignorance and sin, which 
imprisoned the soul of this great race. God has of necessity to 
work through human personality, and that at its best is faulty, 
and these giants through whom He worked had their faults 
and weaknesses as we all have. They themselves would be 
the first to confess their shortcomings, and also that through 
faults of temper, misdirected zeal, impatient haste and over 
imperious wills, the great cause they had at heart was at 
times hindered and held back. But, taking them all in all, 
they were ‘‘mighty men of God’’—with the imperial stamp 
upon them. | 

As the result of the labours of such men as these, groups 
of Chinese Christians, small and large, began to be gathered 
out, and the nucleus of the Church of Christ in China began 
to be formed. The new condition produced the new type of 
missionary worker. He who had given some: to be apostles, 
prophets and evangelists gave others to be pastors and teachers 
for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering 
unto the building up of the body of Christ. (Eph. iv, 11 and © 
12.) The pioneer, who blazes the track in the hitherto undis- 
covered country, is followed by the settler, who clears the 
ground and cultivates it, and by the builder, who plans the 
homestead and creates the city. And so it is in the great 
missionary enterprise. As the work develops there is the call 
for a new type of worker, or the worker is called upon to 
render a new type of service. The great missionary is the one 
who, iu such times of transition, is quick to understand and 
to adapt himself to the requirements of the new conditions. 
The flexibility that quickly responds to the new orders of the 
- Commander-in-Chief to meet new situations is the quality in 
the subordinate officers which makes a great victory possible. 
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It is necessary for us then as missionaries to read and to in- 
terpret the sigus of the times. We need ever to be under the 
control of the Spirit of Christ that we may be used by Him in 
the carrying out of His plans and purposes. We should 
neither rush in front. of, nor lag behind, His plans. Undue 
haste and over-caution are alike faults to be avoided, if we 
would be co-workers with Christ. One fact must be ever kept 
in mind. The Church of Christ is a living organism and 
subject to the law of growth. We must study its growth if we 
would render it intelligent service. The food, clothing and 
control that are fitted for the infant are entirely unsuited for 
those of more mature age. Adolescence is perhaps the most 
critical period of all and calls for the very highest qualities in 
parents and teacher in their efforts to serve. Sympathy, a 
high example and infinite patience will be a constraining power 
more effective by far than the imposing of the will or the 
asserting of authority. Authority there must needs be, but 
it must be the authority of the Christ, whose will is the ex- 
pression of love. _ 

Do we not feel that the Church of Christ in China to-day is 
passing through its adolescent period, a period of life full of 
charm, but full, too, of perils? -Already there are, in many direc- 
tions, signs of its ‘‘coming of age’’ and we who have been its 
- parentsand teachers will be wise and ‘‘ have the mind of Christ’ 
if we can adapt ourselves to the changing conditions, and by 
sympathy and helpful service forge new golden chains of love 
and affection that will bind the new generation to the old and 
the East to the West, and prove that we are all one in Christ. 
It is, indeed, of surpassing interest and significance that this 
most ancient nation—China—is taking its place as one of the 
youthful and most vigorous of the Churches of Christ. We 
must not be like a too anxious mother bird fearing as her 
fledgling essays its first flights. Only by flying can one learn 
to fly. The infant has many a tumble before it learns to walk 
securely. Advise and encourage, but do not check, the desire 
for, and the efforts to attain to, independence. It has been the 
privilege of many of us here to watch this growth of the young 
Church of Christ in China, and it has been our desire to adapt 
ourselves to new conditions as they have arisen. May I illus- 
trate from my own experience during the last thirty years? 
When I arrived in 1890 the Church of Christ was comparatively 
small and weak. The foreign missionaries, even of the most 
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- democratic denominations, were in full exercise of episcopal, 
I might say in many cases of imperial, authority. Associated 
with the missionaries were groups of native workers, drawn of 
necessity from the lowly and less educated classes, who were 
generally referred to by the missionary as ‘‘my helpers.’’ 
Many of these were true saints of God, and did splendid service 
for the Cause of Christ, but the fact remained that the main 
burden of the work, its directing control and its financial 
responsibility, rested on the foreign missionary society and the 
foreign missionary. I remember in those early days, the grow- 
ing assertion of their own personality by the Chinese Christian 
workers and the begiuning of their revolt against nursery 
control. It was a period of considerable strain and it pointed 
clearly to the need of re-adjustment. It was then that my 
colleague and I formed our District. Church Council and assp- 
ciated ourselves with our Chinese brethren in seeking to work 
out the ideal of mutual responsibility and control. The prog- 
ress was slow but sure. As responsibility was put on their 
shoulders gifts of leadership were developed. In the Annual 
Conference—the Chinese Court—the foreign missionaries were 
in a large minority. The Chinese preachers and delegates 
began to realize their corporate power and their corporate 
responsibility. The control of finance by the foreign missionary 
still remained a cause of strain. The missionary, or his society, 
was the employer, and the employed naturally felt that the 
employer was responsible for the financial strain under which 
they too often worked. Another re-adjustment took place 
which considerably relieved the situation, whilst it also helped 
on the development of self-support and self-government. 
Financial control of the church and evangelistic work was 
gradually placed in the hands of the Church Council, with 
its chairman, treasurer and executive committee. The 
missionary society’s annual grant for the work was paid over 
to the Council and administered by them as a grant in aid. 
The Council itself took steps to augment this grant and thus 
to relieve the financial strain. In this way the Council 
became the pay-master instead of the individual foreign 
missionary. This, though it did not remove all difficulties, 
was distinctly a move forward. 

As the Chinese Church gradually developed along the 
lines of self-government and self-support the foreigu missionary 
was set free for more important service. 
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I want briefly to indicate the type of service the missionary 
can render the young self-governing Church in China. 


1. lnspirational Service. _‘*The prophet’s voice to teach 
and rouse,’’ as Mrs. Browning pictures it, will always be 
eagerly welcomed by the young Church, whether in gatherings 
of Sunday school teachers, or other groups of church workers, 
in the Sunday worship service, or on the specially great days 
of the Church. ‘' Did not our hearts burn within us as He 
spake to us by the way and opened up unto us the Scriptures?’’ 


2. Direct Evangelistic Work, side by side with the 
Chinese evangelists, emphasiziug the responsibility of each for 
all. | 
3. A clear witness to the high tdeals of the Christian 
faith and the Christ life. Special help along the lines of 
character building—not creeds but life, not words or forms but 
reality. 

4. To pass on to the young Chinese Church the exfert- 
ence gained by the whole Church of Christ through the ages ; . 
as for example :— 

(a) the danger of a marrow and selfish conception of a 
Church, the local group failing to realize its relation to, and 
obligation towards, the whole Church. We are called upon 
to practise our belief in ‘‘ the Communion of Saints.’’ 

(5) the need to guard the Church of Christ from be- 
coming a mere folttzcal organ. Loyalty to the Kingdom of 
Heaven must take precedence of the claims of any earthly 
kingdom, or any other rival. Christ’s claims must be 
supreme. | 

(c) the danger, in seeking to guard the purity and 
authority of the Church, of crushing personality. Room 
must always be left for the free expression of the living 
Spirit of God. 

5. A splendid field of service, for the self-governing 
Church, can be found by the foreign missionary iu the ¢ratning 
of Chinese workers in all departments of service for the church, 
the school, and the hospital, and in many other directions. 
Also of the training of the young in our schools. 


6. We can, as missionaries, render valuable help by our 
strong grip of the efernal vertites. We can be beacon lights 
in the dark and stormy nights. Our strong faith and starry 
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hope should be our gift to the less experienced and younger 
warriors in the Lord’s hosts. 

Finally the foreign missionary must ever be on his guard 
to curb his strong forceful will. He must be a magnet to 
. attract rather than a chain to bind. He must leave room for 
the play of personal and national character. He must remem- 
ber that the gifts which are the most abiding and fruitful are 
Faith, Hope, and Love, but that the greatest of these is LOVE. 


Romanized Script in Fukien 
W. B. COLE 


: HE pioneer missionaries to Fukien early realized the 
importance of a simplified form of writing in building 


up a literate church. Accordingly we find well worked 

out systems of Romanized script in the three leading 
dialects of the province, namely, Amoy, Foochow, and Hinghwa. 
Unfortunately there was not such co-operation between the 
various bodies of missionaries in those days so that the systems 
could have been correlated, expressing similar sounds with a 
common symbol. 

The greatest success has probably been attaineé in the 
Amoy center where the preachers are not ashamed to read the 
Romanized Bible from the pulpit and where school examinations 
can be conducted either in Romanized or in character. About 
a year ago the churches there launched an ambitious program 
to attain to a one hundred per cent literate church membership, 
relying chiefly on Romanized script. Foochow during the 
past two years has witnessed a revival in the — of 
Romanized script. 

In Hinghwa the campaign for a Bible Reading Church 
through the medium of Romanized ‘script is making steady 
progress. Figures for the women’s work alone on two of the 
six Hinghwa speaking districts of the Methodist Mission show 
one thousand women and girls in classes learning to read. The 
women in their work in Hinghwa are also conducting four 
institutes where three months of special instruction in reading 
and Bible study are given. ‘The aim is to prepare those who 
can in turn teach others. These institutes are able to teach two 
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hundred women per year. In the numerous evangelistic 
campaigns conducted by the Methodist Church, special emphasis 
is placed upon teaching the members to read. Boys and men 
gather at the churches and parsonages in the evenings to learn 
to read. A weekly church paper is published in Romanized. 
A series of Bible study books designed especially for the 
average Church members has been worked out and is being 
used by hundreds in organized Bible study classes. Quite a 
number of text books and works of a general nature have been 
printed and are in circulation. Each year witnesses an increase 
in the percentage of literacy in the church. The chief battle 
to be waged is against the prejudice of the people who look 
upon the ancient character with -veneration and hold in 
suspicion anything which tends to displace it. Wherever this 
prejudice.can be overcome success is assured. 

In thinking of the future place of Romanized script for 
this section we are naturally led to consider it with relationship 
to the Phonetic script now being promoted in the North. The 
avowed objective of the promoters of the Phonetic script is the 
establishment of a national language with uniformity of pro- 
uunciation of the same. Surely there is no reason why all 
China should not unite in this worthy enterprise. We must 
recognize, however, that the task will be a tremendous one for 
the South with almost a total unfamiliarity with the Mandarin 
language. So little is it known in the South that there are 
many schools that have difficulty in getting even one qualified 
teacher to teach it. Nevertheless, the South should with 
all haste promote the learning of Mandarin and to this end 
should use the Phonetic script. However, it will readily be 
seen that it will be at least three or four generations before the 
masses will give up their local dialect for the Mandariu. For 
the church to adopt the Mandarin Phonetic for this area at 
this time would create a situation analagous to that which 
obtained in England when the Bible was only to be had in 
Latin. The written language must accord with that which is 
spoken by the people in order to appeal to the masses. 

In Fukien the popular written language, among scholars, 
is the Wenli. They fairly dote on it. Wenli cannot be 
translated into Phonetic script for it is a literary language 
without an established phonetic basis. For example, the 
classical word attached to a character varies with each dialect. 
The Phonetic script at the present can serve the South only by 
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being adapted to the many diverse dialects, a separate adaptation 
for each dialect. In that case the literature published in one 
dialect will have nu meaning for any other dialect. Now the 
various Romanized scripts already occupy this field. 

The only reason now apparent for substituting a local 
Phonetic script for the local Romanized script, is that the 
Phonetic script having somewhat the appearance of the ancient 
character would not meet with the opposition accorded the 
Romanized. Just how much weight this contention will have 
remains yet to be proven. The writer on a recent trip through 
the North where the Phonetic is being promoted was told that 
it was meeting with considerable disdain ou the part of the 
literary classes. In Korea, Phonetic script I am toldjhas had 
a long struggle against prejudice. I am of the opinion that 
the same battle against prejudice will have to be fought, no 
matter what the system be that is designed to usurp the place 
long accorded to the ‘‘heaven bestowed’’ symbols. . In these 
days when we are thinking and talking about world citizenship 
and a community of nations, Romanized has a strong appeal. 
Romanized letters do not belong to any one natiou, neither do 
they tend to promote exclusiveness or provincialism. Dressed 
in the friendly garments of Roman letters, the Chinese language 
would more readily attract attention and consequently the 
friendship and understanding of other nations. 

If China is to have a national language we are then 
entering a stage of transition. An adaptation of the Phonetic 
Script to the local dialect to be pushed along with the 
Mandarin Phonetic might give rise to confusion. An attempt 
to substitute Phonetic for Romanized would inevitably mean 

a loss of time in attaining literacy. It would mean the work 
of relaying foundations upon which years of hard labor and 
tens of thousands of dollars have been expended. It would 
seem that, in the Fukien dialects, Romanized is called upon 
to serve this generation as well as some of those to follow, and 
that it can do it efficiently, the writer has little doubt. 
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Notes on Summer Conferences 


FeXIHE CHINESE RECORDER desires to present an annual 
1 survey of the conference movement in China. In spite. 
T] of all our efforts, however, we have been unable to get . 

reports of all the conferences held this summer. We 
are, therefore, passing on a brief summary of the reports that 
have been received. together with some comments on the con- 
ference movement in general. 


I. Y..M. C. A. Student Conferences. 


The Y. M. C. A. held thirteen conferences for students 
during 1920, all, with the exception of two, in the summer. . 
The total attendance was 1,248 and in all twelve provinces were 
represented. Of these conferences we have secured detailed 
reports of five and our brief summary below comes from these. 
They are, however, a fair indication of the rest. 

Thirty men and boys, including leaders, attended the 
Yunnan Summer Conference which was held in August ; this 
conference was in reality a summer camp. At Chinese New 
Year (1920), 90 students from 15 schools and colleges attended 
the Yangtze Valley Conference, which was held at Nanking 
University, Nanking. This Conference heretofore has been 
held in the summer. At Hweihsien, Honan, there gathered 
36 students and leaders representing in all four schools. At 
Chengtu, Szechwan, 156 students and leaders, representing 
five denominations, gathered in the West China Conference. 
A large majority of these were from the West China Union 
University. At Wo Fo Ssu, a Buddhist Temple in the 
Western Hills near Peking, a large conference was held includ- 
ing students from both mission and government schools ; 
Nankai School, Tientsin, in charge of. Dr. Chang Po-ling, 
being in the lead. In all these conferences, Chinese leadership 
_ was prominent and in every case there was complete co-opera- | 

tion and delightful fellowship between Chinese and Western 
leaders. The main topics presented centered around the 
application of Christianity to the home, the community and 
nation. The Bible class work was based on Mr. A. Rugh’s 
book, ‘‘Jesus and His Program of Reform.” A large part of 
the work was done in Bible classes and in discussion groups, 
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which were quite popular at Wo Fo Ssu. Many of the students’ 
problems apparently arose from the failure to see how the older 
interpretations of Scripture fit in with modern science. The 
general aim of these conferences was to show how Cliristianity 
can meet the great needs of China. A strong desire to under- 
stand Christianity was evident on the part of the students who 
were from middle schools and colleges. The leaders were 
imbued with the thought that ‘‘only Christ and Christian 
service can save China.’’ Considerable emphasis was laid on 
the China for Christ Movement and the Home Missionary 
Movement as avenues for service. Inu every conference emphasis 
was laid on individual decisions for Christ. At Nanking, 
thirty were reported desiring to be Christians; at Chengtu, ten 
- with several volunteers for the ministry; in the Yurnan 
Summer Camp, fourteen. There was much enthusiasm shown 
in the ‘‘decision’’ meeting at Wo Fo Ssu, though the number 
deciding has not come to hand. Many of the students made 
special reference in this ‘‘decision’’ meeting to the help received 
through the social aud philosophic presentation of Christianity. 


Il. Y. W. C. A. Student Conferences. 


The Shantung Conference, held at Tsinanfu in February, 
1920, was attended by 116 delegates who came from both 
mission and government schools. The North China Student 
Conference, held at Wo Fo Ssu, was attended by 175 students 
and leaders who.came from rg schools and represented seven 
denominations. While the schools concerned were in Shansi, 
Shantung, and Chihli, the students actually came from, and 
will eventually return to, fourteen provinces. The influence of 
such a conference is therefore very far-reaching. In June, 
1920, at Lotus Valley, Kuling, sixty-six girls gathered. They 
came from eleven mission schools and represented nine de- 
nominations. In July, at Saint Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, the 
_ East Central Field Conference met with 123 present; these 
came from two provinces and eleven cities in the Wu dialect 
section and represented ten denominations. The Manchuria 
Student Conference, which met in Moukden in July, was 
attended by 46 students who represented four religious groups. 
Among these students were four government school students. 
The Kwangtung Conference met in Canton, September, 1920, 
with r49 present. ‘These came from 22 schools and two Young 
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Women’s Christian Associations, and represented eight denom- 
inations. The delegates at all these conferences were mainly of 
high school grade with a few college students present : the great 
majority of them were Christian aud from mission schools. At 
the Shantung Conference, however, there were 45 government . 
students and at the Manchuria Conference four. A_ special 
conference for women government students was held in Peking, 
in December, r919, and was attended by 67 delegates. The 
addresses given in these conferences and the topics studied 
centered around questions of personal religion and leadership, 
‘though a measure of attention was given to the social presenta- 
tion of Christianity at Wo FoSsu. But interest in social problems 
did not come into prominence as in the case of the men student 
conferences. The girl delegates, speaking generally, were not 
so eager about interviews, though at Wo Fo Ssu there was 
much interest in questions concerning the person of Christ and 
individual religious problems. Personal responsibility aud 
personal faith in Christ received the main emphasis at these 
couferences. 

In addition to regular Bible study and recreational features, | 
a **Baby Show’’ at Kuling and a pageant at Wo Fo Ssu, 
stand out as special features. The pageant aimed to show 
China’s need for the China for Christ Movement. Its various 
departments and the help they could render were each depicted. 
Dr. Cheng Ching-yi, as the secretary of the Movement, repre- 
sented the spirit of Christianity and from a light he carried all 
present, at the end, lit small tapers as a symbol of the light 
that Christianity could spread throughout China. It was a 
graphic presentation of what Christianity could do for China 
that might well be repeated elsewhere. In general Chinese 
leadership was not quite so much in evidence as at the men’s 
conference. At Wo Fo Ssu, however, the Chinese were in the 
lead. The Canton Conference decided to have, if possible, all 
future speakers to their couference Chinese ; such foreigners as 
may speak are to be interpreted. 


lll. Conferences for Preachers and Teachers. 
I. FOOCHOW PREACHERS’ CONFERENCE. 


This conference met in April in the Y. M. C. A. building 
in Foochow. 140 delegates registered, who represented all 
denominations in this field. The students of the Union 
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Theological School also attended. Emphasis was laid on the 
China for Christ Movement and ‘Social Service and the 
Church.’’ Chinese leadership was prominent and enthusiastic. 
Each afternoon one-half of the conference went into nearby 
villages for evangelistic work—the other half staying behind 
for recreation. This evangelistic work should stimulate similar 
work in the districts around the churches of the delegates. 
The principal result of the conference was a deepened sense of 
‘‘oneness’’ on the part of the delegates. Each pastor paid 
$2.00 for registration and his share of the pooled traveling 
expenses. A generous subsidy from the Milton Stewart Fund 
met the deficit. © 


2. CANTON PREACHERS’ CONFERENCE. 


For two weeks in July, 160 pastors aud preachers met in 
conference at the Canton Christian College. They came from 
seventy centres in Kwangtung Province and _ represented 
twenty-one denominations. The main thought of the speeches 
and discussion was ‘‘China for Christ,’’ and the China for 
Christ program was the basis of the conference program. Two 
main ideas dominated the conference : 


(a) God is ever present with his people and his Church ; 
_ (8) Salvation can come to China through the Church alone. 


The main emphasis was laid on “ the practical application 
of Crristianity to every branch of life.’? Social evangelism 
aloug the line of the institutional church and the place of the 
village chapel in the community was considered. The leaders 
showed a strong desire to find out how Christ cau save China. 
The main result of the conference will be a start on the China 
for Christ program. The expenses were met by a $2.00 fee 
and a subsidy from the Milton Stewart Fund. 


3- THE KIANGSU-CHEKIANG CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ 
CONFERENCE. 


This conference met in July at Soochow University, 
Soochow. The delegates were preachers and Sunday school 
workers. The conference divided itself into a Bible Institute 
aud a Sunday School Institute. In all 411 were in attendance, 
who represented nine denominations. Of these 306 were men, 
65 women, and 40 leaders. About 200 more had been expected 
for a normal school for primary teachers which, however, had 
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to be called off on account of disturbed conditions. The work 
of the conference centered around methods connected with 
revivals, co-operation, and Sunday school work. Its main 
emphasis was upon aggressive evangelism. The principal 
result was ‘‘a deepening of the strength of unity.’? The 
- conference was subsidized by the Milton Stewart Fund to the 
extent of the travel of delegates; the rest was met by fees. 


IV. Mission Conferences. 


The main features of the Kuling, Chikungshan, Peitaiho, 
and Mokanshan conferences were addresses by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas and Dr. Heury Clay Trumbull, whose visit was made’ 
possible by the generous help of the Milton Stewart Fund. We 
have not seen any of the addresses but have learned that they 
brought pleasure and help to a large number of missionaries. _ 
Many evidences of appreciation of the spirit and message of 
these visitors have come to our notice. On the other hand 
there is in evidence a strong desire for something complementary 
to the teaching as presented by these esteemed brethren. 
Those in attendance at-these summer conferences represent so 
many missions and have such diversity of viewpoint that one 
presentation of Christian truth can hardly be expected to meet 
all needs. It is necessary that the varied character of the 
membership of these conferences should be kept in mind in 
arranging for them. 

Of the Kuliang Conference on Evangelism we have 
received a very careful and helpful report from Rev. W. S. 
Bissonnette. This is so interesting that we reproduce it in 
large part. 

The Kuliang Conference occupied the week August 3-8. 
There were representatives of at least eight denominations, who 
came from every section of Fukien, and from Canton, Swatow, 
Kiukiang, Nanking, and Shanghai. Only two Chinese were 
in attendance. Four topics were taken up, one each day: 
‘Standards of Church Membership’’; ‘‘ How to Secure Re- 
cognition of the Christian Ideals’’; ‘‘The Relation of the 
Mission to the Chinese Church,’’ and a ‘‘ Report on Moral 
Welfare Work.’’ 

The discussions indicated an intense consciousness in the 
mass of the Christian situation in its relation to the changed 
conditions in China. There was a unanimous desire to 
recognize the primary place of Chinese control in the Christian 
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movement. But the unavoidable absence of Chinese from con- 
ferences at summer resorts militates against making such dis- 
cussion fully practical. The problem of securing them, both as 
speakers and auditors, has not beeu solved. It must, however, 
be seriously considered. For the absence from such conferences 
of educational and evangelistic Chinese leaders leaves a vacuum 
which puts the stamp of unreality upon broad stretches of 
discussion. | | 

In the large, the papers were fairly expressive of the 
feeling of the conference ; the spiritual current is running deep 
at this time, and it is running clear and strong, where it is 
permitted to be conscious of itself. The emphasis was upon a 
constructive standard of Christian attainment for the initiated 
member. The Church must supply a content of /z/e, socially 
and spiritually motived, that may flow out into channels of 
helpfulness and service. The old emptiness—the ancient 
blight of heathenism—must be overcome by systematic activi- 
ties. Every member must be kuit to a working fellowship. 
Sacrificial service is the touchstone of truth. 

The keynote was finely struck in the second paper. To 
secure adequate recognition of the Christian ideal in the Church 
itself is to solve the portentous problem of its future in China. 
This recognitio: is more than assent to a general proposition. 
It is to be found in trained character, instructed conscience, 
and devoted life. Education at the feet of Christ must eliminate 
sordid and selfish purposes. The solidarity of the Christian 
brotherhood must be a guarantee of moral blessing to the 
community. 

There was a promise of surprise on the third day. The 
subject was the relation which ought to obtain between the 
foreign mission and the native church. The serious situation 
in India and the attitude of Indian Christians to this question 
have their siguificance for China. They can be appraised at 
their just value, or over weighted, or ignored. But clarity and 
carefulness are imperative. It is hard to believe that there is 
a broad cleavage between missionaries and Chinese Christian 
leaders on this point; or that such cleavage, if it exists, is 
edged with the feeling of unfriendliness which seems to prevail 
in parts of India. The unity of Christ in this land must suffer 
no dislocation in the relationships between foreign and native 
elements. We must decrease. In a moment of enthusiasm, as 
an expression of opinion the conference affirmed its belief in 
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the principle of self-control for the Chinese Church. Nor must 
self-control necessarily wait for self-support in every case. It 
may be time for a re-discussion of the fundamentals in regard 
to our relationship to the Chinese Church. 

The report of the ‘* Moral Welfare Association,” covering 
the activities of its first year in this province shows a promising 
beginning. In connection with the recrudescence of the opium 
evil, gambling also seems to be rampant. The co-operation of 
Chinese officials in some sections in the suppression of public 
vice, is a hopeful sign. Oue Chinese magistrate, in a county 
town, was dismissed through the efforts of this Association. 


The World’s Sunday School Convention 


HE Eighth World’s Sunday School Convention, held at 

Tokyo in October, was attended by 1,814 accredited 

(T} delegates from five continents and seventeen countries. 

The largest number were Japanese, next Americans 

and, third, foreigners living in Japan. China had seventeen 

delegates present, uone of whom was Chinese, and Korea 

forty-four, three of whom were Koreans present on their own 

responsibility. The absence of Chinese was further marked 
by the lack of any Sunday school exhibit from China. 

Hon. John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, was elected President ; 
Mr. Paul Sturdevant, New York, Treasurer ; and Rev. F. L, 
Brown, LL.D., General Secretary. Hereafter, by request of 
the British Section, all the work of the World’s Association 
will center in the New York office. 

A special feature was the grand parade at Hibiya Park, 
attended by 20,000 people. In this parade 15,000 Japanese 
children took part. The Sunday school exhibit was attended 
by 40,000 people and fifty-one extension meetings throughout 
Tokyo were attended by 33,000 people. Fifty Japanese cities 
were visited and meetings addressed therein by delegates from 
abroad. 

The Shanghai Pastors’ Association held a two days’ 
convention in connection with the visit of a party of delegates, 


including the General Secretary, Rev. Frank L. Brown. The: 


convention opened with a Chinese dinner. One large meeting 
of women was addressed by Miss M. Slattery and another by Dr. 
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Frank L. Brown. During these meetings opportunity was 
given to the Chinese to express themselves on the reasons why 
they had not gone to Tokyo. Through this convention the 
5,000 church members in the twenty-five churches of Shanghai 
_ gave a cordial welcome to the delegates of the Sunday School 
Convention. During these two days’ convention it was 
announced that at the Tokyo Convention Yen 3,800 had been 
raised for famine relief in China, and that a group of the 
delegates who visited China had also given another $4,000 for 
the same purpose. This money was later put in the hands of 
the Executive Council of the Sunday School Union for distri- 
bution. It was decided to use it as a nucleus for securing 
funds for famine relief from Sunday school scholars in China. 
Eight general resolutions were adopted at Tokyo. In 
these resolutions, the Sunday school representatives of thirty 
countries and more than thirty million Sunday school officers, 
teachers and scholars, affirmed certain general propositions 
embodying the principles of world brotherhood. Among these 
propositions are, the solidarity of the human race, the practi- 
cability of world brotherhood, the injurious effects of any 
national or international policy that seems to discriminate in 
the treatment of nations and races, and the belief that Christian 
forbearance and altruism must take the lead in the settlement 
of all international contentions. Resolution number six states: 


‘We record our conviction that brotherhood must be vitalized 
so as to have a direct relation to the Kingdom of God. A passion 
for righteousness is the moral minimum with which international 
relations can be safeguarded. World brotherhood requires an 
international consciousness. This can only be acquired through 
the unlimited expansion of our own personality. The spacious 
world mind can come only through fellowship with Him who is at 


‘once Son of God and Son of Man.’’ 


Far-reaching plans for future Sunday school work in 
China were proposed to the China Sunday School Executive 
Council by Dr. Brown, the General Secretary. There is every 
evidence that the absence of Chinese from the Tokyo Conven- 
tion will not bring any permanent set-back to Sunday School 
work in China. The Christian solution will yet be found to 
the causes which made such attendance impossible. Then 
Christian co-operation in the East will go forward with leaps 


and bounds. 
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Aim of the Bible Union 
A Symposium by Members 


HE Union accepts the Bible bequeathed by the apostolic 
Church as God’s Word whose character compels critics 
of its reliability to provide proof. The Union unites 
believers that Scripture may maintain its influence on 

men. Should this hinder unity, we must obey God not men. 
Our chief concern is Chinese Christians. Criticism attacks 


God’s authority. 
Gro. L. GELWICKS. 


As to the aim of this movement, I have already stated my 
position in a short article in the *‘ China Christian Advocate.’’ 
For myself, I belong to what may be called the Liberal 
Conservative side. I believe that a middle course between the 
extreme views that are held by some of our missionary friends 
in China is much better every way than a radical controversy 
on the subject. As I understand the Bible Union movement, 
the object of its leaders is to preserve intact the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity and avoid the teaching of those radical 
views of the so-called ‘‘ Higher Criticism’’ (more correctly 
perhaps cailed the Destructive Criticism), as will tend to upset 
the faith of our immature Christians in the Bible as God’s 
revelation to man. The Bible Union does not, as I understand, 
object to the critical study of the Bible and the acceptance of 
such views as may be finally proven to be true. But deep 
anxiety is felt as to the effect of the so-called New Teachings 
upon the minds of our Chinese Christians, and it is to avoid 
the danger of the shipwreck of faith among them that the 
Bible Union bas been started. 

Division amongst ourselves as missionaries is ruinous. 
Let both sides cultivate the spirit of forbearance, and do not 
forget that our supreme purpose in China is to bring men to the 
knowledye of Christ for the salvation of their souls. 


A. P. PARKER. 


It is constructive. 
_ To declare our faith in the Bible as it has beeu handed 
down, as the record of God’s revelation of himself to man, a 
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revelation complete in that no other later book adds to the 
revelation anything not already found in substance in the Bible 
itself. 

Zo show to the Chinese Church that the men who have 
been recognized as having the greatest spiritual power in the 
history of the Church have been men who have not doubted 
the record as it stands, but have takeu the Bible as s their “Thus 
saith the Lord.” | 


To show that it is fatth and uot doubt that ‘* overcomes 
the world,’’ and to urge the Chinese Church not to grow from 
doubt to doubt but from faith to faith in their attitude towards 


the Bible. 
WILBUR F. WILSON. 


The aim of the Bible Union of China, as I see it, is to 
unite all Christian workers in China round the Bible as the 
only reliable guide for life and teaching. Its work is intended 
to consist iu the presentation of Bible Truth to the Chinese and © 
guarding against unscriptural teaching. : 

Cari F. Brox. 


The Bible Union of China 


TENTATIVE STATEMENT, AS REVISED. 


Being convinced that the state of both the Christian and 
non-Christian world demands unity of purpose and stead fastuess 
of effort in preaching and teaching the fundamental and saving 
truths revealed in the Bible, especially those now being assailed, 
such as, the Deity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, His - 
Virgin Birth, His Atoning Sacrifice for Sin, and His Bodily 
Resurrection from the Dead ; the Miracles both of the Old and 
New Testaments ; the Personality and Work of the Holy Spirit ; 
the New Birth of the Individual and the necessity of this as an 
essential prerequisite to Christian Social Service : 

We reaffirm our faith in the whole Bible as the inspired 
Word of God and the ultimate source of authority for Christian 
faith and practice ; 

And unitedly signify our purpose ‘‘to contend earnestly 
for the faith once for all delivered unto the saints.’’ 
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To. this end we express our desire to join with others of 
like mind in seeking to carry out the following Program : 


1. Prayer: To pray that God may so direct this move- 
ment as to arouse the Church of Christ to its deep need of a 
firmer grasp on the fundamentals of the Christian faith and a 
fresh realization of the power and sufficiency of the simple 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, the preaching and teaching of 
which has been blessed of God since the beginning of missionary 
work. | 


, 2. The Bible: To promote the circulation, reading, and 
study of the Bible, trusting that its Divine Author will use this 
movement as a testimony to its integrity and authority. 


3. Literature: To ‘prepare and circulate literature and 
textbooks witnessing to the fundamental truths of the Bible. 


4. Personnel: To present to our Home Boards and 
supporters the vital importance of accepting for missionary 
service only such candidates as accept the truths referred 
above. | 

5 Educational Institutions: To stand firm for faithful 
teaching of the whole Bible as of primary importance in the 
work of all Christian Schools and Colleges; and also by 
deputation work, conferences, and special lectureships, help 


forward local effort in emphasizing the fundamentals of the 


Christian faith. | 

6. Theological Education: To promote sound teaching 
in theological seminaries and Bible schools and to seek means 
by which able exponents of the faith may reach the present and 
future leaders of the Chinese Church. 


7. Evangelism: To forward all measures in Christian 
enterprises which make for the deepening of their devotional, 
evangelistic, and missionary spirit. 


[On account of lack of space correspondence on this 
subject is unavoidably held over till next month.—ED. ] 


| 
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Obituary Notices 


Miss EL1zABETH C. WETHERELL died in Peking on April 
13th, 1920. She wasa Y.W.C.A. secretary and arrived in China 
September 1919. As a trained physical director she rendered 
valuable service in various mission institutions. Though in © 
China but half a year, she made herself felt for much good. 


Mrs. WOLD, the wife of Prof. O. R. Wold of the Central 
China Union Theological Seminary, died on February 4th, 
1920. She had been in China 22 years. She did some 
educational work, though her family of nine children, seven 
of whom are still alive, bore most heavily upon her time. 


In December 1919, Dr. OLIVER TrAcy LOGAN, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, was shot by a demented 
Chinese military officer. He was born in Bethany, Illinois, 
in 1870. He arrived in China in 1898 where he has been 

\. engaged in medical work. He was especially interested in 
/ work for the blind and children. 


4 The Rev. JamEs R. MenziEs, M.D., D.D., died at Hwai- 

\ king, Honan, on March 17th, 1920, of wounds received from 

‘robbers. He was a member of the Canadian Presbyterian 

Mission, arriving in China in 1895. His versatile ability 

‘\ manifested itself in medical work, writing, mechanics, and 
4 building. A widow and three daughters mourn his loss. 


d» 

& Dr. MARK WILLIAMS died at sea in August, 1920. He 
was born in Shandon, Ohio, in 1834, thus being 86 years of 
age. He was the oldest missionary of the American Board, 
reaching China in 1866. For 34 years he was located at 
Kalgan, and later for seven years taught Bible at T’ungchou. 
In the Boxer outbreak of 1900, Dr. Williams escaped across 
the Desert of Gobi through Russia, with a party of 17 adults 
and 6 children. | 


| Dr. CHas. K. Roys, born at Lyons, New York, August 
15, 1875, died at Rochester, Minn., September 23, 1920. 
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He arrived in China October rst, 1904. He was formerly in 
charge of the medical work of the American Presbyterian 
Mission at Weihsien. At the time of his death he was on the 
_ staff of the Medical School of the Shantung Christian Univer- 
sity. During the pneumonic plague in Manchuria in rgrr, Dr. 
Roys was active in undertaking measures to prevent its spread 
to Shantung. : 


Book Table 


UNKNOWN CHINA. 


In UNKNOWN CHINA: A Record of Observations and Experiences x 4 a 
Pioneer Missionary During a Prolonged Sojourn Amongst the Wild 
and Unknown Nosu Tribe of Western China. By S. Pottarp, Author 
» Be Tight Corners in China,’’ ‘* The Stor of the Miao,” etc. With 

any Illustrations and Three Maps. lished by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. London, Seeley, Service & Co., Lid. MDCCCCXXI. 
Pp. 324. $5.00 net. | 


The author of this work was a well-known missionary, who at 
the time of his death in 1915 had labored in China twenty-nine 
years. With such a background he was able to throw much light 
upon existing conditions among the Nosu people. His book is an 
important addition to the material hitherto available for a popular 
acquaintance with the Tribes of Western China. 

The easy style resembles that of letters to one’s family, and 
there are incidental glimpses of the far-reaching effects of mission 
work among races who for ages have been oppressed and exploited 
by their Chinese overlords. This book may be taken as a supple- 
ment to Mr. S. R. Clarke’s, *‘ Among the Tribes in South-west 
China.’’ Mr. Clarke had, at the time of his death iu 1916, spent 
twenty-eight years in China. 

No story more stimulating to Christian faith has ever been 
told in China than the development of Christian life among the 
‘‘ wild’’ men of the West. As kuowledge of these oldest inhabitants 
increases there will be abundant room for other similar volumes 
in future. 

A. H. S. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF MISSIONS. 


WEST AND East. By EDWARD CALDWELL Moore. Duckworth and Com- 
pany, 3 Henrietia Street, Covent Garden, London. 12/6 net. 


This book contains the Dale lectures given in 1913. It is an 
historical and philosophical study of missions. As the author says 
on page 150, he has aimed at an interpretation of missions and the © 
discovery, if possible, of its underlying principles. He enables us 

to see Christianity in its impact on non-Christian peoples and 
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civilizations with Africa, India, China, and Japan as the chief 
features in the background. The treatment of India is a little 
fuller than that of the others and Japan is taken as an outstanding 
instance of the problem of adjustment. The relation of the inner 
and outer life and movements within Christianity itself are 
discussed. ‘The weaknesses of Christendom are recognized. The 
fundamental essentials of Christianity are seen to be in its spiritual 
emphasis and in an inner moral and spiritual experience. The 
relation of Christianity to such universal problems as the status of 
women and slavery is shown. There are keen and sometimes almost 
satirical analyses of problems arising out of the relation of Chris- 
tianity to other religions, and Christendom to other civilizations. 
The passing of the aim of Christian missions from that of the 
‘‘conquest’’ of ethnic religions to a measure of ‘‘transfusion’’ of 
Christian elements with them is brought out. The relations of 
evangelization and Christianization, religion and civilization, 
missionaries and governments, and of the whole Christian move- 
ment to the Europeanization of Asia are treated in a most 
illuminating way. The relation of Christianity to the periods of 
European expansion, first, of territorial aggrandizement, second, 
of commercial aims, and third and finally of assimilation, are 
also brought out. The study of this book will bring into better 
relief the real meaning of Christianity, both to those who promote 
it and those who are urged to receive it. Missionaries will see 
more clearly the inner meaning of the movement of which they are 
a part and understand better how to make that meaning clearer to 
those whom they wish to help. In a measure the book answers the 

uestion: What is essential Christianity? Altogether it is the 

nest piece of thinking on mission problems we have seen. To 
read it is to see that a ‘‘ science of missions’’ is no mere phrase. 
We have dealt with some other phases of this book in a special 
editorial under the caption ‘‘The Naturalization of Christianity.” 
We believe a study of it by the missionary body would clear up 
some current misunderstandings. 


ART IN CHINA. 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S CLUB ANNUAL, SHANGHAI, CHINA. 1919-1920. For 
by Chinese-American Publishing Company, Sheaghel Mex. 


This artistic annual of 272 pages contains the customary 
records and reports of the activities of the American Woman’s Club 
of Shanghai; in addition there are notes on similar clubs elsewhere. 
The appearance of the Annual is attractive. Nearly every page - 
has one or more pen and ink reproductions of Chinese symbols with 
explanations and thirty-six fine illustrations most of which are of 
unique samples of Chinese Art. But the main part of the Annual is 
taken up with twenty-two articles, varying in length, on various 
phases of Chinese art, the study of which was the club’s 
magnum opus for the year. These articles present the inception of 
Chinese art in its primitive origins and types, and take us through 
its rise and decline. Thus a good bird’s eye view of Chinese art is 
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provided. The general aim of this art study has been to promote a 
better understanding of the real China, which, so far as art is 
concerned, is at present quiescent. This aim the Annual admirably ~ 
achieves. The various papers make readily available the heart of 
the plentiful material on the subject, which to most persons is out 
of reach. Most of the writers of the papers do not of course claim 
originality and in a few cases there is little else but quotation ; but 
all of the papers show evidence of careful study and earnest effort © 
to meet the needs of the club members. While the articles vary in 
length, it is difficult to distinguish readily between them on the 
score of merit. To us the following articles were particularly 
interesting ; but a second selection might change this list. Two 
articles on ‘‘ Chinese Embroideries,’’ one by Mrs. Vincent Vizen- 
zinovich and the other by Dr. Arthur Stanley; ‘‘Gem Stones and 
Chinese Cameos,’’ by Dr. J. W.O. Lorden ; ‘‘ Chinese Lacquer,’’ by 
Sarah M. Bosworth ; ‘‘ Chinese Enamels,’’ by Winifred Elliott Muir; 
and ‘‘ Jades—Their Significance in Chinese Life,’’ by Mrs. W. W.. 
Lockwood. The treatment is clear without being. over technical 
and the whole volume is interesting. Such activities as those of 
this Club and such studies as are contained in this “ Annual” cannot 
fail to promote a better feeling and understanding between races. 
It is a hopeful sign to see resident aliens thus sympathetically 
studying indigenous achievements of their adopted land. 


THE CULT OF THE STRONG AND CHINA. 


AM@RICA’S AIMS AND ASIA’s ASPIRATIONS. Sy PaTrRickK GALLAGHER, 
The Century Company, New York. For sale by Kelly & Walsh, Lid., 
Shanghai. Mexican $5.00. 


The author, an American newspaper correspondent, gives us 
an intimate view of the complexity of motives and unblushing 
scramble of interests that made up the Peace Conference. His 
frank relation is far from complimentary, either to the Conference 
or to its leaders. For those in China the main interest is the 
diplomatic conflict betweeu China and Japan. It is hinted that the 
irony of the situation is in the fact that China pleaded unsuccessfully 
at the cburt of the world, as in days past Westerners pleaded for 
recoguition at the court of supercilious Manchu emperors. China 
is shown to have depended upon the help of the United States 
which proved to be an easily bent reed. One gets the impression 
that present justice to China was bartered for a future potentiality 
in the League of Nations. The Conference maguanimously put its 
hand in China’s pocket and gave Shantung to Japan in lieu of 
other things in which the members were more directly concerned. 
The author seems to succumb with a deep sigh to the inevitableness 
of what happened to China. China’s defeat was due to her 
weakness, which he implies is inherent, and Japan’s strength, 
which must be recognized whatever happens. The Peace Con- 
ference virtually said to China, ‘‘ If you want justice you must get 
it!’’ Thus the Cult of the Strong is given precedence over the 
Gospel of Justice. Through a diaphanous camouflage of fairness 
the old militarism glowers. Unfortunately the author fails to 
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distinguish between inherent weakness of character and a weakness 
arising from incoherence of political organization. The latter 
would seem to be more prominent in China. The book is at times 
delightfully inconsistent. Admiration for missionaries is professed, 
yet they together with Chinese philosophers are criticized for 
being pacifists and then in another place again charged with 
indirectly promoting troubles in Korea, etc. Again attention is 
drawn to the fact that in forcing our own religious beliefs down 
unwilling throats, we have failed to keep the pledge of President 
Fillmore to Japan, ‘‘to abstain from every act which will possibly 
disturb the tranquility of your Majesty’s dominions.’’ But, strangely 
enough, nothing is said of the treaty of the United States with 
Korea, in which the U. S. Government pledged to help that country 
and which was so easily repudiated ‘when the help was called for. 
At this point the author had a convenient loss of memory! He, 
however, lets the cat out of the bag when he says that the average 
American ‘‘ has very little patience with people that are unwilling 
to fight their own battles.’’ We have heard Christian visitors to 
China in recent times make a similar confession. One can only 
remark that if the Chinese try to live up to this doctrine then 
indeed will the Chinese question be ‘‘ the most terrifying question — 
of to-day’ (page 420). Those who want to understand the future 
psychology of the Chinese should carefully read this book. It will 
help to the comprehension of the ‘‘breaking’’ and hardening of 
China’s heart. 


Wire Our MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, Ay Mrs. EMMA ANDERSON, and 
Other Missionaries in the Field, Pacific Press Publishing Association, 
Mountain View, California. 1920. Pages 334. 


This volume, issued by the Seventh Day Advent Society, is of 
the familiar mission-study text-book type, but departs from it in 
not treating China as a whole. It consists of nine chapters com- 
posed of extracts from missionary journals and letters, with accounts 
of pioneer work in many provinces. There are exciting adventures 
by land and by water, with spicy tales of contact with soldiers in 
time of the Revolution, and with brigands in many districts. There 
is no statement of the fields, the work, or the aims of the mission, 
other than that to be gathered from the interesting and generally 
well-written narratives. Scarcely any reference is made to other 
societies in China, and none to their work. In one city some 
converts from another mission came to hear the itinerant mis- 
sionaries. 

The writer observes that he prefers untrodden fields to those 
which have been already worked, but he could not refuse to any 
inquirer the ‘‘message of the third angel,’’ albeit ‘‘a bitter 
feeling’’ had been caused by the entrance of their mission in that 
small town. 

The Table of Contents is merely chapter headings. There are 
about eighty good spuatvations but no index. 


S. 
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CHINA THR MYSTERIOUS AND MARVELLOVS. Ay VICTOR MURDOCK. 
Illustrated. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 1920. Pages 310. 


The author is at present Federal Trade Commissioner in 
Washington, D.C. He was for many years the managing editor 
of the Wichita Daily Eagle (Kansas). He was a member of 
the House of Representatives from 1903 to 1915. 

A few years ago he visited China. His principal travel was 
to the province of Szechwan, to which much of his book is devoted, 
with the writer’s impressions, and a good deal about China gathered . 
at second-hand, and issued without revision. The book will serve 
to attract attention to a country which seems permanently to occupy 
‘*the middle of the road,’’ but otherwise can be of very slight value. 
The style is that of newspaper slang rather than of a sober bound 
volume. There is no index, but its absence will not signify any- 
thing to the reader. 

Ss. 


‘JEWELS FROM THE ORIENT. By Lucy SEAMAN BAINBRIDGE, Jilustrated. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. 1920. Pages 125. 


The autbor of this book made .a world tour of missions in the 
‘seventies’ of the last century, with her husband (a Baptist 
clergyman), and their son (now a distinguished New York 
physician). She has for many years been a settlement worker in 
New York City. These twenty-four interesting sketches are of 
conditions or events met with in the course of her journeys forty 
years ago and relate to Japan, China (ten), Burmah, India, and 
one from Syria. There are half a dozen good illustrations. The 
book is useful as an aid in the conduct of young people’s mission- 
study classes. 

A. 


AMONG THE TRIBES OF SOUTH-WESTERN CHINA. By SaMUHL R. CLARER, 
For 28 Years a Missionary of the China Inland Mission, Morgan & 


Scott, Ltd., London, Pages 315. 


Part I tells in six chapters of the Province of Kueichou and 
its non-Chinese races, giving an account of the history, languages, 
customs, legends, religious beliefs of the Miao, and treating separate- 
ly of the Shan and No-Su tribes. Eleven chapters in the second 
part furnish interesting narratives of the persecutions, mass-move- 
ments, and religious ingatherings among the Miao and the Hua 
Miao. 

The introduction by Mr. Marshall Broomhall is dated March 
1911, and there is no indication that anything bas since been added. 
- There are a few outline maps and seventeen excellent illustrations. 
So far as visible results in a given time go, this work among the 
tribes in China is the most fruitful Christian effort ever put forth in 


China. 
A, H. S. 


| 
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WANG THE NINTH: THE STorRY OF A CHINESE Boy. By PurNaM WEALE. 
New York. Dodd, Mead & Co, 1920. Pages 283. 
This is a tale of a waif who when very small was taken to 
_ Peking as a refugee by his father, and who grew up in the suburbs. 
By accident he gained a glimpse of the dreaded Foreign Devil 
when one of them with his wife nearly rode the little gamin down, 
but tossed him a bright silver dollar to compensate him. Vears 
later Wang makes his way to the Legation quarter, seeks the red- 
bearded foreigner, finds him at the Peking Club, gets taken on as 
a@ servant, remaius faithful when the rest fled as the Boxer madness 
develops, is asked to undertake the perilous task of getting a 
message through to the Allies at Tientsin. His adventures fill 
many chapters. He succeeds in enteriug Peking just before the 
relief Army arrives. No information is given as to the lad’s 


subsequent career. 
s. 


A’CHU AND Storiags Ay Emma T. ANDERSON. Review Herald 
Publishing Association, Takoma Park, Washingion D.C. Size 5%x7% 


inches. 358 pages. 

A delightful look is ‘‘ A’Chu,’’ and just the present to send to 
a friend at home. It is divided into six sections, in the first of 
which methods of travel in China are described, and in the last 
stories are told of conversions to Christianity and of faithfulness 
under persecution. Iu the other four sections the every-day life of 
Chinese of the poorer classes is described in a simple graphic style, 
usually by means of short stories full of dialogue. The numerous 
illustrations are clear and good. The legend under some of the 
pictures shows that the writer belongs to the Seventh Day Ad- 


ventists. 
M. E F.-D. 


Tar New Review. October 1920, Edited by Samurt COoULING. 

Office, 73 Chaoufoong Road, Shanghai. 

The contents of this number are adapted to varied needs. 
Under the title ‘* The Shaman or Wu’’ we have a careful word- 
study which deals with the functions of The Wu as revealed in 

ctograms some of which at first sight appear to be unrelated. 
There is a study of the tradition of Tzu-hsia, a disciple of Con- 
fucius, who lost his sight through excessive grief over the death of 
his son. In ‘‘An Approach to the Study of Confucian Ethics’’ 
we are given aid on the principles that need to be kept in mind if 
we would rightly appraise the ulterauces of the Sage. The need 
of caution in comparing them with apparently similar ideas from 
other sources is urged. The sentence ‘‘ Thus conclusions super- 
ficially alike may actually differ fofo celo because they have dif- 
ferent implications aud a varying import,’’ seems to confuse the 
application of the ideas with the ideas themselves. This is a 
principle that itself needs cautious scrutiny. In ‘‘ Chinese Life on 
the Tibetan Foothills’’ there is a detailed analysis of idolatry as 
seen in fasts aud festivals, and in connection with times and 
seasons. The ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ are more than usually helpful. 
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THe Tatrp ANNUAL Report oF THE YANGTZEPOO SocraL CENTRE, 
Shanghai, China. James B. Wesster, Acting Director. Commercial 
Press, Lid. Forty cents Méx. | 


This is a report of a unique attempt to apply Christian prin- 
ciples in an industrial community. It was started in 1917 in con- 
nection with the department of sociology in the Shanghai College. 
Besides being a laboratory for students of sociology it aims to meet 
practically some of the actual needs of this community of about 
125,000. Work is carried on along educational, domestic, medical, 
recreational and religious lines. ‘‘ The spirit of the Christian Church 
dominates the whole institution.’’ Local firms assist generously 
in the support of the work especially the medical aud educational. 
The staff is Christian with one exception and most of the work is 
done by volunteers. During the year a budget of $15,648 was 
carried. It is an experiment in Christian sociology that will repay 
study by all facing the problem of the church and its community. 


Rev. F. W. BALLER has just issued a New Mandarin Text-book, a Short 
Course in Elementary Chinese, under the title, AN Iptiom A Lesson 
(8 8 #)—China Inland Mission, Publishers. Mex. $1.00. 


In his foreword the author states that about thirty idioms form 
the basis of most of the colloquial talk in common use. Proceed- 
ing upon this principle each lesson deals with one idiom which is 
introduced by the use of eight carefully selected sentences in 
character, while a full page review follows every sixth lesson. 
The vocabulary of each lesson is restricted to eight new characters 
or combinations. These are defined briefly, romanized in two 
systems, that of the China Inland Mission and that of Wade, while 
at the left of each character the symbols of the National Phonetic 
Script appear. The English translation of the introductory sen- 
tences follows the vocabulary, and four English sentences to be 
translated into Chinese together with a few grammatical notes con- 
clude each lesson. 

The description thus far concerns Part I containing thirty 
lessons. A series of twetity Reading Lessons constitutes Part II. 
For fuller explanations numerous references are made to the 
author’s well-known Mandarin Primer. It is expected that a 
student should be able to complete Part I in about six weeks’ time. 
The book is bound with paper cover, size 6x9% inches. 


THe RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS. By JAMES B. Pratt. 488 pp. Macmillan. 
1920. $3.50. | 

Dr. Pratt has already written several good books. The 
‘Psychology of Religion’’ called attention to the validity of the 
emotions in religion; “ What is Pragmatism?” was a very judicious 
treatment of an acute issue in philosophy; ‘‘ India and Its Faiths ”’ 
was au exceedingly good piece of work, based on a long study of 
India and a brief visit there. These books would lead us to expect 
from him on such a subject as the religious consciousness an acute 
aud well-balanced treatise, and we are uot disappoiuted. It is 
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necessary to keep in mind that this is a psychological discussion 
and as such must keep on the scientific plane. While Dr. Pratt 
makes it clear that he is in sympathy with metaphysical explana- 
tious of religious phenoniena, he rules himself out from considering 
them in the present discussion and restricts himself to natural 
causes which, as he insists, do not imply merely materia! causes. 
He accepis the current social view of religion, but takes. into 
account also the relationship of the individual to higher powers, 
thus avoiding the extremes of a number of recent writers. The 
principal subjects discussed are the place of the sub-conscious, the 
religion of childhood and adolescence, conversion, the belief in 
God and immortality, the function of the cult and of worship, and 
mysticism, to the last of which five chapters are given. a we 
Perhaps the chief characteristic of the book is its balance, its 
recognition of the truth and opposing theories ou various topics. 
The psychological resemblances between Roman Catholicism, Prot- 
estant Christianity, and the non-Christian religions are strikingly 
shown. This is one of the best books we bave had on this subject 
and perhaps the best of all to begin with for a mature reader. The 
treatment is on a high plane and there is a large amount of exceed- 
ingly stimulating material. The orthodox evangelical may ex- 
perience a number of shocks, but is always free to accept other 
explanations than those to which Dr. Pratt restricts himself. This 
is a book that should be in the libraries of all thoughtful mission- 


aries. 
7. H. P. 


Correspondence 


PRACTICAL APPRECIATION. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir :—Thank you for the 
little hint in your note of October 
15 concerning the value of sub- 
scribing to the CHINESE RkE- 
CORDER. Since connecting with 
the Signs of the Times publishing 
house here as editor, I have read 
with increasing interest the many 
helpful articles appearing from 
month to month in the RkE- 
CORDER. As proof of our es- 
timation of its value, may I say 
that last week we sent the Pres- 
' byterian Press $157.00 for back 


numbers of the RECORDER, 
reaching back as far as 1870. 


' With kindest regards, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 
L. E. Froom. 


Shanghai, China, 
October 24, 1920, 


RECORDER AND EVANGELISM. 


Zo the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder, 


DEAR Sir:—Regarding the for- 
mation of that Bible League at 
Kuling we here have watched it 
with much apprehension. It is 
so far from the spirit of harmony 
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and co-operation exhibited this 
past summer by our Anglican and 
' Methodist and other brethren we 
find it hard to uuderstand. The 
editorial on the subject in the 
last RECORDER was admirable. 
If possible we must all keep 
our heads and unite for the 
days of supreme opportunity that 
are upon us. The problem of 
university teachers, tutors, etc., 
was before our community but 
instead of an inquisition after 
the men arrived we asked the 
Board in N. Y. to provide that 
all candidates for the university 
be passed upon and accepted by 
some of the co-operating boards. 
If they come out as missionaries 
we felt there was small danger 
of their being unfit for their 
great task. 

There are ways and ways of 
meeting the many problems and 
pitfalls to missionary work. 

The work of the RECORDER is 
one of great usefulness to us all. 
It is so sane, so broad, and in- 
spiring you can hardly realize 
the extent of its influence. We 
thank God forit. Your emphasis 
on evangelism has helped more 
than one mission to recover its 
emphasis. Our own American 
Board Mission is taking a new 
lease of life in its evangelistic 
work. I count this paper as one 
of the indispensable aids of the 
modern missionary. 


Yours very truly, 


EpWARD H. SmMIrTa. 
Ingtai. 
October 24, 1920. 


FAMINE RELIEF WORK: AN 
APPEAL TO MISSIONARIES 
IN UNTOUCHED REGIONS. 
7o the Editor 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR S1IR:—The crisis of the 
fight against the famine in North 
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China is close at hand. It will 
soon become clear how far our 
force will reach, and how many 
millions must be condemned to 
die. For everything depends 
upon two factors, viz., men and 
money ; and we already see too 
plainly our limitations in both 
directions. 

In the matter of personal help 
missionaries stand unrivalled, 
especially when joined by their 
Chinese brethren. It may well 
be that the issue of the fight will 
turn on the number and quality 
of the men volunteering for this 
long aud hard struggle. 

Missionary staffs in all the 
centres of the affected region 
have thrown themselves into the 
work with splendid devotion and 
evergy. Men from other localities 
have offered for service and are 
tackling superhuman tasks in 
outlying districts almost, and 
iu some cases actually, single- 
handed. 

These men, as our almoners, 
have the task of receiving famine . 
supplies at rail-head, checking 
and keeping account of quantities, 
arranging for and superintending 
transport to the central “ dumps,” 
carrying out the distribution 
to sub-centres, going in turn 
round the villages in each sub- 
centre giving out to the most 
needy, after careful selection, the 
grain tickets, supervising the 
“cashing ” of these grain tickets 
at the sub-centres, and, night by 
night, tallying tickets received 
with food given out. And all 
the while beset by heart-rending 
appeals from those not yet helped, 
appeals hard to deny, but, with 
the limited resources, impossible 
to respond to. 

We think of one county, 
among many, where one foreign 
missionary is attempting to do 
all this, and cheerfully accepts 
the responsibility of it, his only 
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plea to us being that we will 
promise him such grants that he 
may take more villages into his 
scheme of relief. Already he 
has 26 distributing sub-centres, 
each serving some five to ten 
villages, 

Will you brethren who can 
speak the language, and whose 
scene of work is untouched by 
this calamity, leave him, and 
those like him, to work alone? 
He says, ‘‘I am in the midst of 
it herein. .. . Hsien, and expect 
to live here for the next six 
months. Within another month 
I shall be surrounded by thou- 
_ sands of people starving to death, 

and they will die at my very 
door. Can you in any way 
possible do more for us here?’”’ 

We are sure that you are doing 
all you can to help our funds. 
but we want men whose missions 
will support them, for our funds 
cannot, men who will share in 
the responsibility of faithfully 
administering relief to Christian 
and heathen alike without dis- 
tinction; men to stuperintend, 
men willing to do coolie’s work 
when such must be done, 
generals for strategy, clerks for 
office work, doctors to conquer 
famine fever, meu to inspire 
their brothers ; prepared to suffer 
hardness, aud it may be pay the 
price. | 

All these are needed to-day, 
but will be far more needed when 
winter adds its grip to that of 
famine, One language suffices— 
Northern Mandarin: but splen- 
did work may be done by those 
who cannot speak it, should 
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insufficient. Will you not share 
in this great spending of self for 
the saving of others? 

Tientsin must necessarily be 
one of the great centres for this 
enterprise, and we, who make 
this appeal, are hard at it in this 

rt finding, collecting, and send- 
ng along supplies. But this 
appeal is meant not for this 
region alone: the northern parts 
of Shantung and Honan are as 
badly smitten as Chihli: and 
Shansi and even Shensi must 
not be forgotten. 

We suggest that offers of 
service be sent to the Missionary 
Associations of Peking or Tien- 
tsin or Tsinanfu, or Changtefu: 
or if those who can volunteer will 
write to the undersigned stating 
the district of service preferred, 
we shall be glad to put them 
into communication with those 
needing their aid. Because of 
the greatness of the need: be- 
cause of the harvest of lives to 
be saved being so great while 
the laborers are so few: because 
of the fellowship which makes 
us all one in desire, we send out 
this appeal. 


Yours very truly, 


FRANK B. TURNER, 
Chairman, Distribution Board. 

S. LAVINGTON HART, 
Chairman, Subscriptiom Board. 
North China (Tientsin) Interna- 
tional Society for Famine Relief. 


Tientsin, | 
November 18, 1920, 
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Missionary News 


ALL-EANSU UNITED CHURCH 
CONFERENCE. 


Two years ago the first United 
Conference of missionaries in 
Kansu was held in Lanchow. 
We are now able to report that a 
further step has been taken to- 
wards Union and self-dependence 
in the holding of a Union Con- 
ference in Lanchow (September 
2 to 8) of delegates from the 
churches. The number of Chi- 
nese delegates was 43. There 
were also six foreign mission- 
aries present, and three lady 
missionaries attended a few of the 
meetings. A few church mem- 
bers who were not actual dele- 
gates were also present. 

The spiritual tone of the 
meetings was high beyond all 
expectation. The spirit of unity 
was not marred in any way. 
Discussion was carried on with 
a wonderfully broad tolerance. 
Some of the facts of the Con- 
ference are (1) It was truly 
representative. By its means 
the Kansu Church has come toa 
consciousness of itself and of its 
essential unity. (2) Through 
it the Church has set before it- 
self the hope of collective effort 
for the evangelization of the 
Chinese-speaking Tibetans and 
aborigines in the province. 
(3) Through it the Church has 
proposed for itself a uniform 
Constitution for the province 
with an executive consisting of 
local church committees, district 
councils and a provincial assem- 
bly. A conference, to meet in 
four years’ time, will take fur- 
ther steps along this line. It is, 
however, hoped that there will 
be united—or at least uniform— 
action in certain Church affairs, 


such as the recognition and bap- 
tism of enquirers, the transference 
of Church members, the selection 
of elders and deacons, etc., and 
in educational work; the middle 
school now in the throes of birth 
in Lanchow, and the Bible-school 
in Titao are to be recognized as 
union, provincial institutions. 

At the last session of the Con- 
ference, Mr. C. C. Kao—who is 
a self-supporting worker, trained 
in Western medical science at 
Kaifeng, Honan, and now work- 
ing in connection with the China 
Inland Mission in the far off city 
of Kanchow, Kan., where no mis- 
sionary has ever been stationed 
—was solemnly recognized as set 
apart by God to be a mission- 
ary and ordained to that office 
by the laying on of the hands 
of leading men connected with 
each of the three missions. As 
the delegates returned each one 
seemed to feel to a greater or less 
extent that his own commission 
had also been divinely renewed 
at this Conference. 


CHURCH OF SWEDEN MISSION. 


The Church of Sweden Mission 
has this year definitely entered 
the Chinese field. This Lutheran 
National Church has through its 
Missionary Board carried on 
work in South Africa and in 
South India for nearly fifty 
years. ‘A lady worker of the 
Mission, Miss Nathorst, has been 
for some time in the Y. W. C. A. 
in Changsha, Hunan, together 
with another Swedish lady, Miss 
Wikander, who opened up this 
work in that city. Last year, 


the Board, after correspond- 
ence with Lutheran missions on 
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the field, decided to start work 
mainly on higher educational 
lines and to send out two spe- 
cial representatives for the nec- 
essary investigations and negotia- 
tions, Dr. K. B. Westman, Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the 
‘University of Upsala, and Rev. 
G. Osterlin, the latter being 
appointed to stay on the field as 
future superintendent of the mis- 
sion. Other workers were also 
sent out, Rev. and Mrs. Holm- 
“gren and Miss Stenfelt. 


Arriving in Chiua in May, the 
representatives were invited to 
one of the sessions of the Con- 
tinuation Committee and wel- 
comed by the Chairman of the 
Committee. During their in- 
vestigations, they took part in the 
general Lutheran Conference on 
Kikungshan in August. At the 
formation in that Conference of 
the new Lutheran Church of 
China, their mission was taken 
in as one of the five constituent 
bodies of this federated Church. 
It was further decided that the 
other four missions should co- 
operate in the college which was 
to be founded by the Church of 
Sweden Mission in Hunan. The 
college is to be located in Tao- 
hualuen near Yiyang, where the 
Norwegian Missionary Society 
has its middle school. Some 
_time will be required before the 
college work can actually begin. 
It is planned to use Chinese as 
the medium of instruction in the 
college, as is the case in the 
Lutheran middle schools. Evan- 
gelistic work will be taken up 
also, though not on any large 
scale, probably in connection 
with the Norwegian Missionary 
Society. 

Dr. and Mrs. Westman are 
now leaving China, aud expect 
to spend some months on the 
field of their mission in India. 
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REACHING THE DEAF. 


Last yearwhen we were obliged 
to partly close the Chefoo School 
for the Deaf, it released’ one 
of our teachers, Mr. Si Shang 
Wen, to make a canvass of 
this region for the purpose of 
getting some idea of the number 
of deaf people, especially of 
children of school age. He had 
to proceed with great caution, 
due to prejudice and lack of 
understanding. Where there 
were Christians it was easier. 
He was often asked if he was 
*“QOuack Doctor,’’ literally a 
lying doctor who claimed to cure 
deafness for money. They had 
evidently suffered from such 
leeches and were wary. He had 
reports of the work in Chinese 
and distributed them freely. In 
all he visited about one-third of 
the villages in five townships 
and part of a fifth. He found 
in all two hundred and twenty 
deaf people. Of these seventy 
were of school age, i. e., between 
the ages of five and twelve. 


Of thése, ‘wo were eager to 
come and pay the full school 
fees; quite a number of others 
wanted to come if there were no 
charges ; otbers were indifferent 
and many incredulous; and a 
few not even willing to listen. 
One father had paid out a great 
deal to native doctors who said 
they could make his child hear 
and would pay us any sum if 
we could do it. In several 
instances he found from two to 
four in one village and a few 
times two and three and four in 
one family: the number of 
boys blind was double that of 
girls. Among those who were 
married most of them had hear- 
ing partners. In two instances 
both were deaf. A very small 
number had been taught to write 
a few single words but were not 
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able to construe sentences. Oue 
interesting case was found in a 
wealthy family the head of which 
was a deaf young man of thirty 
who ordered the affairs of quite 


an estate with skill. In the 
home village of one of our boys, 
who is now working in Shanghai 
and doing well, he found another 
boy who wanted very much to 
come but couldn’t be spared from 
the home. Mr. Si felt very 
strongly that he rarely got full 
information as to either number 
or condition. 

We have no means of knowing 
whether this region produces 
more deaf people than other 
parts of China but would judge 
that it does not. Workers among 
the Chinese can hardly credit 
Mr. Si’s report as many have 
gone in and out among the 
people for years and never seen 
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a deaf child, nor heard of one. 
This can readily be explained 
by the fact that a deaf child can 
stand right in front of a preacher 
and not be detected; and, also, 
by the reluctance that people 
have of letting it be known that 
there is a deaf one in the family. 
It is considered as a sign of the 
displeasure of the gods, or the 
malicious troubling of the spirit 
of a departed enemy. Only 
Christian ideas can change this 
and it is one of the aims of the 
school to help to lift the burden 
of bondage to wrong ideas and 
superstition from the lives of 
little deaf children in this great 
land. The work, also, carries 
with it one of the most telling 
evidences of Christianity which 
will not be lost ou such a people 
as the Chinese. ‘ 


A. T. MILLs. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


A contract has just been let 
for the construction of a new 
Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion building in Wuchang, which 
is the gift of Captain Robert 
Dollar. 


Mr. E. W. Thwing has resigned 
from the International Reform 
Bureau and as the Society is not 
sending out another man, the 
Bureau is planning to carry on 
its anti-liquor effort by literature. 


Peking University has just 
purchased sixty acres of land for 
its new site. This land is situated 
four and a half miles outside 
Peking on the road to the Sum- 
mer Palace. The price paid was 
Mex. $40,000. 


Colporteurs Wanted. If any 
one wishes to superintend a 


colporteur for the sale of Chris- 
tian Literature Society’s books 
in large cities, he is asked to 
apply to Mrs. D. MacGillivray, 
3 Darroch Road, Shanghai, for 
particulars. 


The Mission Book Company 
still has on hand the following 
books which may be had upon 
request and payment of postage : 

600 copies ‘‘ Life of Dr. Nevius’’ 

(Mandarin) 

1,400 copies ‘‘ Life of Dr. Nevius’’ 
(Wenli) 

20 copies ‘‘ Manual for Christians ’’ 

1,000 copies ‘‘ Manual for Christians ’’ 
(abridged) 

1,800 copies ‘‘ Commentary on Gala- 
tians’’ 


A recent study of the mem- 
bership of the City Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in 
China indicates that the Wuhan 
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center has the largest number 
of members— 4,430, of whom 
837 are active members (i.e., 
church communicants). Shang- 
hai has 3,890 ; Hongkong, 2,722 ; 
Peking, 2,560; Canton, 2,345; 
Changsha, 2,084. Ten others 
have more than 1,000 members. 
' The total membership of Student 
Associations in China is 15,555:- 


The growing ability of Chinese 
women to raise funds for Chris- 
tian work was evidenced in the 
recent Y. W. C. A. campaign in 
Shanghai. The Association 
undertook to raise $13,000 for 
the local budget and for Shang- 
hai’s share in the national work. 
The sum of $14,534 was secured, 
and the largest amount brought 
in by any one team was the 
$3,042 raised by a team of 
seven Chinese girls. 


This summer, about twenty 
students connected with the 
schools of the American Board 
in Foochow went out in bands 
' of two to villages on the Foochow 
Plain and in the Drong Lok 
region. The boys lived in the 
villages in which they worked 
for two months, each receiving 
$5.00 per month. Daily Bible 
schools were opened for the 
children and the evenings were 
devoted to evangelistic meetings 
and personal work. 


The Christian Literature 
Society of China was founded 
thirty-two years ago. The work 
_ during these years has been made 

possible by the co-operation of 
eleven denominations and volun- 
tary gifts from Canada, the 
United States, and Great Britain. 
As a result, 5,500 missionaries 
in 600 stations are now reaping 
great benefits in the constant use 
of this material. The present 
budget is $18,000 a year, but in 
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order to cope with new crises, 
it is estimated that this must 
be raised to $50,000. Rev. D. 
MacGillivray, 143 North Sze- 
chuen Road, Shanghai, will 
gladly answer all inquiries. 


On November 7th, 1920, the 
Baptist Church of Shaohing, 
Chekiang, celebrated together 
its fiftieth anniversary and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
pastor. This occasion was fit- 
tingly observed by the dedication 
of a new church building. This 
building cost approximately 
Mex. $17,000 and in the main 
auditorium will seat at least 
750. Shaohing is a large 
Buddhist centre of about 350,000 
inhabitants. At present there 
are only three Protestant 
churches and one Roman Catholic 
Church. This new plant will 
greatly facilitate much needed 
Christian work. 


The work for boys in the 
Chengtu Y. M.C. A. has entered 
into new fields of activity—boys’ 
clubs have been extended to 
government schools, a Moham- 
medan school, and a Catholic 
school. The work in these new 
centers, which is carried on by 
volunteer workers from the West 
China Christian University, is 
largely educational and recrea- 
tional. The Boys’ Department 
is growing so rapidly that there 
is a real need for larger quarters. 


. The average attendance in this 


department alone is 10,000 4a 
month and the cost of carrying 
on the entire work of the 
Association is only $650 gold. 


From Jillard’s Review, 
November 13th, 1920, we learp 
that Peking Christian University 
has started a course in stenogra- 
phy to be given to those students 


‘sufficiently efficient in the English 


. 
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language. Six hundred have 
applied to join the class which is 
of necessity limited to thirty. 
The one who will be in charge 
is Mr. Harris P. Jones, who 
came out specially for this pur- 
pose. There is also a special 
board of advisors consisting of 
business men, The work also 
includes a course in commerce 
aud filing. Students who pass 
the course successfully will be 
given positions in firms 
in the experiment. 


Two new members were added 
to the staff of the Hangchow 
Union Evangelistic Committee 
in October and the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission has prom- 
ised a special secretary for 
developing Sunday school work 
in both city and country 
churches. They will. also pay 
their share of an inter-church 
stenographer. The new mem- 
bers are Rev. Andrew V. Wu 
and Mr. Lo Ven Kwang. Mr. 
Wu is spending quite a bit of 
time daily in the study of recent 


literature in Chinese books and 


magazines and is also helping in 
an effort to solve the problems 
existing in the local churches. 
Mr. Kwang is giving only part 
time and, in addition to his 
evangelistic work, will write on 
questions of social and moral 
welfare. 


The North China Union 
Language School has a larger 
evrollment this year than ever 
before. Our students now num- 
ber more than 250 and our 
Chinese teachers have passed 
the 100 mark. We shall start 
new classes for beginners the 
first of December and again the 
first of January. During the 
winter term we shall have 
Seminars on China’s Modern 
International Relations, Chinese 
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Philosophy, Oui of Poverty 
in China, Chinese Economics, 
and the Character and Customs 
of the Chinese People. The 
enrollment from the British and 
American Legations amounts to 
twenty, and includes student 
interpreters preparing for the 
consular service as well as army. 
officers. Professor Lewis Hodous 
spent the month of October here 
lecturing on Chinese Religions 
and Recent Events in the Re 
ligious Life in China. 


The Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the National Christian 
Conference has decided on the 
following subjects : 


The Chinese Church. 


A. The present state of Chris- 
tianity in China. 


B. The future task of the 
Church. 


I, The strengthening of the Church, 
1. The nurture of the religious 
of the community. 

2. The enlistment of laymen in 
the work of the Church. 
3. The education and training of 


II, The message of the Church. 

1. The presentation of the Chris- 

tian <a to the Chinese 
e 

2. ‘4 witness of personal and 

social righteousness, 
III. The extension of the Church. 

1, The reaching of ‘‘unoccupied”’ 
areas. 

2. The more ‘ adequate occupa- 
tion’’ by the Christian forces 
of fields already occupied. 

C. Co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion in the work of the Church. 


‘*So that it is clear that 
the oft-voiced need for trained 


teachers for our 5,400 lower. 


primary schools, goo higher 
primary schools, and 270 middle 


- schools with 47,000 scholars has 


hardly begun to be met. There 
are reported 8,000 Chinese men 
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and 3,000 Chinese women teachers 
in all Christian schools; how 
many are trained? Huge sums 
are spent by Missions on higher 
and academic work and these 
are not too large, but the funda- 
mental educational need should 
be met proportionately, if not 
first. Huge sums are spent on 
lower schools, and the staffing 
and professional oversight of 
them left almost to chance. 
Academic training was in the 
past considered sufficient to equip 
the teacher but this idea is out 
of date even in the most con- 
servative countries: unhappily 
the superstition lingers on the 
mission  field.’"—The China 
Christian Educational Associa- 
tion Committee on Normal 
Schools. Educational Review, 
October 1920. 


The Christian Endeavor 
Movement now numbers in 
China 1,071 societies. These 
are found in all the Provinces 
and in Manchuria, Hainan, and 
Formosa. Chekiang is in the 
lead with 277 societies; Fukien 
next with 177 societies ; ‘Kiangsu 
third with 88; and K wangtung 
fourth with 78. Owing to in- 
complete statistics the totals are 
probably greater than so far 
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bers. Many warm expressions 
of appreciation are constantly 
received. Four or five times as 
many booklets were ordered in 
1918 and t919 as in previous 
years. In 1920 the total sales 
of the various booklets reached 
55,000. The 1921 ‘* Beginner’s 
Topic Book’’ will be in very 
simple Mandarin character, and 
the ‘‘Phonetic Script Topic 
Booklet’’ will be identical with 
it. Both these booklets will 
have the same topics and daily 
readings as the ‘‘Hints and 
Helps.”’ In the r921 Women’s 
Conference this movement will 
receive special attention. Some ~ 
missions have set apart evangel- 
ists for work in connection with 


‘the Christian Endeavor Society. 


The outlook of the Society is 
very promising. 


In the Bible Society Record 
for September, 1920, two interest-. 
ing questions are answered : 

1. What were the total issues 
of the year throughout the 
world? | 

The statistics of the three 
Bible Societies which are the 
largest producers and distrib- 
uters—the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the American 
Bible Society, and the National 


reported. In all there are be- Bible Society of Scotland—are 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 mem-_ given: 
‘ Year. Bibles. Tests. Portions. Total Issues. 
A. B.S 1919 354,387 689,967 2,707,955 3+752,309 
B. F. B.S 1918-19 692,594 311,163 6 743,206 8,746,963 
N,. B.S. S. 1919 34,515 118,262 2,001,415 2,154,192 
1,081,496 2,119,392 11,452,576 14,653,464 


‘‘This was a lean year. 
Over 22,000,000 in a year. 


These three Societies have issued 
A fair estimate of the issues from all 


Bible Societies and publishing houses would be 30,000,000 volumes 


of Scriptures a year.’’ 


2. How many volumes of Scriptures have been circulated 


from the first printed up to date ? 


‘* While a complete answer is siapricticable, we present the 
total issues of these three great Societies : 


1920] Personals 887 
_ Bibles, ‘Tests and Portions, Total Issues. 
B. F. B, S. 1804-1919 62.198 
N, B.S. S. 1861-1919 7,247, 56,546, 195 63,7 14,055 
94,375,391 409,621, 1018 503,916,492 


It is no stretch of thé imagination to think that 600,000,000 
volumes of the Word of God, in whole or in part, have been 
printed and circulated since the art of printing became general.’ 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
-payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 


AUGUST: 


goth, in Boston, Mass., to Rev. and 
Mrs. E. S. Hildreth of the South 
China Mission, A B. F. M.S., a 
daughter (Alice Lane Hildreth), 


OCTOBER : 
24th, at Peking, to Reginald W. 

and Gertrude Sturt; of Hada, via 

Peking, a son (Heury Twite Sturt). 


NOVEMBER: 
7th, to Rev. J. H. and Mrs. Bruce, 
C. P. M., of Wuaan, Honan, a son 
(David Stewart Bruce). 
22nd, at Ichang, to Rev. F. and Mrs, 
Tocher, a daughter (still-born). 


DEATHS. 


OCTOBER : 

22nd, at Mienchow, Szechwan, 
Frances Irene, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, J. W. Spreckley, C. M. S., age 
two years and ten months. | 

28th, at Yungming, Szechwan, Ro- 
bert L. McIntyre, C. I,. M., from 
appendicitis. 


NOVEMBER : 


sth, at Shenchow, Hunan, Mrs. 
Esther Shuey, wife of Rev. George R. 
Snyder, R, C, U.S. 
- 6th, at Ichang, Nancy, beloved elder 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs, Borthwick, 


of dysentery. 


ARRIVALS. 
SEPTEMBER : 


From England, Rt. Rey. Bishop 
Banister (ret.), C. M.S. 


oth, from U.S. A., Lela K. Nor- 
dyke, Etha Nagler, Dr. Lydia Schaum, 
Leona Thomasson (ret.), W. S, 


12th, from U. S. A., R, R. Gailey 
(ret.), Y..M.C..A. 


14th, from England,.Mr. and Mrs. 
BE. R. Williams (ret.), C. M. S. 


15th, from U.S. A., Lois Maddock, 
Dorothea Keeney, Marion Whitford, 
Bernice A. Wheeler, Florence Sayles 
(ret.), Floy Hurlbut (ret.), W. F. M.S. 


17th, from U. S. A., Elizabeth 
Carlyle, Ovidia Hansing, Celia M. 
Cowan, Mabel Allen, Florence Dean,,. 
W. F. M.S. 


25th, from U.S. A., Emma L. Ehly 
(ret.), W. F. M.S. 3 


30th, from U. S. A., Eulalia Fox 
(ret.), W. F. M. S.. 


OCTOBER : 


2nd, from England, Miss D, Lang- 
man, P. E. 


toth, from U.S. A., Lydia A. Trim-. 
ble (ret.) Helen Spencer, Lois Witham, 
W. F. M.S.; Yu Jung Fan (ret.), Seal 
Thompson, Nancy Lee Swann (ret.), 
VY. W.C. A. From England, Miss F, 
Hughes-Hallett (ret.), C. M, S. 


14th, from U.S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
C. D. Reid, Miss F. I, Berg, Miss E. ~ 
H. G. Williams, P. E. 


tsth, from U.S. A., Clara Bell Smith 


‘(ret.), Gertrude Howe (ret.), Dr. Ida . 


agth, trom from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
L. M.C. A.; Rev. and 
Mrs. E. J. Lee and children (ret.), 
Miss B. momen Miss Lacy Kent, 
Miss M. Norton, P. E. 


20th, from A., Miss 
Jones (ret.), Helen Gates, C. A.; Sister 
Ingeborg, Sister I. Pedersen (ret. 
L.U.M. From Australia, Miss 
McIntosh (ret.), C. M. S. 


25th, from England, Miss A. Baxter 
ret.), Miss G. M. Fox, Miss B, 
utton, C. I. M, 


27th, from U. S. A., Mise Redmond, 
Miss Miller, Mr. Dixon, Mrs. T. M 
Wilkinson (ret.), Miss H. R. Oster, 
Miss McLean, Dr. Hoo a 
Dr. and Mrs. = McA. assell = 
child . E.; Mr. and Mrs. 
M.; Dr. and Mrs. Bryan, 
S. B.C: Edith Johnson, S. A. M,. M.; 


nd Mrs. M. Rose and child. 


H, M.; Miss Martha Brann (ret.), 
Mrs, J. Rutan Cole oe Ss. C. M. 
From England, Mrs. H. S. Phillips 
Dr. ‘Josephine Kennedy, M. 

Eva D. Davies (ret.), ; 
From Sweden, A. Almquist, Sw. 4 M. 


28th, from U.S. A., Viola L. Miller, 


W. F.M.S 


NOVEMBER : 


ist, from U.S. A., Nora Waln, Ruth 
Howes, Vera Barger, Julia Ling iget. 
¥. W. C. A.; Rev. and Mrs. 
Patton ( (ret.), P. N. From Bugland” 
Miss A, I tchinson (ret.), F. F. 
M. A.; Miss A, E. H. Burton, Miss 
M. A, Onyon, Miss E. M. Scott (all 
ret.), C. M. S. From. Ireland, 
(ret.), Miss Hudson (ret. ), 


2nd, En Miss Simpson, 


sth, Eng Dr. and Mrs, 
M, Stubbs children (ret.), 
F, M.A. 


7th, from U.S; A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Brown. (ret,), Mr. and Mrs. Landers, 
Rev. and Mrs, Johnson and children 
ret.), Mrs. E. Perkins 5 ), M. B.; 
: Rankin (ret.), P. N.; Miss 

Emilie Davis, Miss M.G. Piper, P. E.; 
C. B. Nauman (ret.), Miss A. Kratzer 
I. M. From England, Mr. 
rs. C. Best (ret.), C. I. M.; Dr. 


from U. A., Mr. 

University; Me. and Mrs, J. L. 
Buck (ret.), P. N.; Rev. and Mrs. 
McMullen ret. ), Miss Hawkins (ret), 
P. S.; Miss Cora Hobein (ret.), 
From Create. Rev, and Mrs. Lau- 
tensclyer, P. N. 


14th, from U.S. A., Miss Sera 
(ret. Miss Ida Stenslaud 
ret L. 


roth, from Leonard 
Walker, F. F. M.A 


22nd, from U. Moe 
Lillian Groh, Bergliot Evenson, 

fie Malmin, L. U. M. From Fin- 
land and U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. Yriji 
A. Nummi, F. F. C. From England, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. T. Hodgkin (ret.), 
FPF. F. M. A. 


23rd, from U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
B. Alexander and-children (ret.), C. A. 


Althea M. Todd, 


A. L. 


S. A., 
rs. 


M 
r. and Mrs, C, C 
Bite M. Hinckley, Eliz- 
th Door of Hope. For 
ngland, Mr. and Mrs. A. H 
I. M. For Canada, Edith A. Bur 
r.and Mrs, Carswell and children, 
Cc. H. M, 


NOVEMBER : 


for S. Mr. and Mrs. C, F. 
der, Mr ; Mrs. J. A. Diehl 
children, 


3rd, for Ireland; Miss MacIntyre, 
FP, Ss. j 


4th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver and children, Ind. 


oth, for U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Burgess and children, Y. M. Cc, 


1oth, for England, Mrs. W. E. 
Hampson, Miss C. Readshaw, Miss 


A. G. Banks, Miss M. Pyle, C. I. M. 


12th, for U. S. G. G. Helde 
child, Y.M.C.A 
, for A. and Mrs. L. 
R. P 
2and; for ay Mr. Martin 
Ekvall, C. A. 
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Dr. Emma Martin (ret.), and Mrs, Lees,B. M.S. From Canada, 
Waemos. From Scotland, Rev. B. C. Lambert, C. I. M. 
‘aud M. Wedderburn and 
DEPARTURES. 
OCTOBER : 
23rd, for U 
| A, 


é 
1 
- 


